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More Reminiscences of Leonid 
Andreyev. 


By MAXIM GORKI. 
Authorised translation from the Russian by S, S. Koteliansky. 


I believe it was in 1907 or 1908 that Andreyev arrived at Capri, 
after burying Lady Shura in Berlin—she died of puerperal fever. 
The death of this sensible and good friend reacted very painfully 
on Leonid’s soul. All his thoughts and words centred in recollec- 
tions of the senselessness of it. 

“You understand,” he said, with strangely dilated pupils, 
“she was still alive as she lay in bed, but already her breath smelt 
of a corpse. It was a very ironical smell.” 

Dressed in a black velvet jacket he even outwardly looked 
crushed, down-trodden. His thoughts and words were weirdly 
concentrated on the problem of death. It so happened that he 
settled down in the villa Caraciollo, which belonged to the widow 
of an artist, a descendant of the Marquis Caraciollo, that supporter 
of the French party who had been executed by Ferdinand Bomba. 
In the dark rooms of that villa it was damp and gloomy; on the 
walls hung unfinished grimy pictures that looked like mould-stains. 
In one of the rooms was a large smoke-stained fireplace, and in front 
of the windows, shading them, grew a dense cluster of shrubs. From 
the walls of the house ivy crept in at the window-panes. This room 
Leonid turned into his dining-room. 

One evening when I arrived I found him in a chair in front 
of the fireplace. Dressed in black and bathed in the purple glow 
of the smouldering coal, he held on his knees his little son Vadim, 
and in low tones, with sobs, was telling him something. I entered 
softly, it seemed to me that the boy was falling asleep. I sat down 
on a chair by the door and I heard Leonid telling his son how Death 
stalked over the earth and mowed down little children. 
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“I’m frightened,”’ Vadim said. 

“Don’t you want to hear?” 

“I’m frightened,” the boy repeated. 

“Well, go to bed .. .” 

But the child pressed close to his father’s knees and began 
crying. For long we could not manage to comfort him. Leonid 
was in a hysterical mood, his words irritated the boy, who stamped 
his feet and cried: ‘‘ I don’t want to sleep! I don’t want to die!” 

When his granny took him away I observed that it was hardly 
necessary to frighten the boy with stories like that, stories about 
death, the invincible giant. 

“But if I can’t speak of anything else?’ he said sharply. 
“At last I understand how indifferent ‘ beautiful Nature’ is, 
and I want one thing only—to tear my portrait out of this frivo- 
lously pretty frame.” 

It was difficult, almost impossible, to speak to him. He was 
nervous, irritable, and it seemed as though he deliberately chafed 
his wound, 

“The idea of suicide haunts me; it seems to me that my 
shadow crawls after me whispering * Begone, die!’ ”’ 

This aroused considerable anxiety among his friends; but 
now and then he would drop hints that he was consciously and 
deliberately creating this anxiety. It was as though he wished to 
hear once more what they had to say in justification and defence 
of life. 

But the cheerful scenery of the island, the caressing beauty 
of the sea, and the genial attitude of the Caprians to the Russians 
soon drove away Leonid’s gloomy mood. In a couple of months 
he was seized, as by a whirlwind, with a passionate desire for work. 

I remember one moonlit night, sitting on the pebbles by the 
sea, he said, with a shake of his head: ‘‘ Basta! To-morrow 
morning I'll begin to work!” 

“The best thing you could do.” 

sep ustesoles 

And—a thing which he had not done for a long time—he 
began to talk cheerfully of his plans for new books. 

“ First of all, old fellow, I will write a story with the despotism 
of friendship for its subject. I’ll pay off my score to you, you rascal! ” 

And instantly he began—easily and quickly—to weave a 
humorous story of two friends, one a dreamer, the other a mathe- 
matician. The one spends his whole life in the clouds, while the 
other is carefully calculating the expense of these imaginary travels, 
thereby decidedly kills once and for all the dreams of his friend. 

But immediately afterwards he said: ‘‘ I want to write about 
Judas. When I was in Russia I read a poem about him, I don’t 
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remember by whom !—it was very clever. . . What do you think 
of Judas?” 

At that time I had a translation of Julius Wexel’s tetralogy 
Judas and Christ, and a translation of Thor Goedberg’s story, also 
Golovanov’s poem, I suggested that he should read them. 

“I don’t want to, I have an idea of my own, and they might 
muddle me. You had better tell me what they say. No, you had 
better not, don’t tell me.” 

As was his way—in moments of creative excitement—he 
jumped to his feet—he had to move about. 

= Wet sbesol.” 

On the way he gave me an account of his “‘ Judas,” and in 
three days brought me the manuscript. With that story began one 
of the most productive periods of his creative activity. At Capri 
he thought out his play Black Masks, wrote the caustic satire Love 
of One’s Neighbour, the story Darkness, created the plan of Sashka 
Zheguliov, sketched out his play Ocean, and wrote several chapters 
—two or three—of his long tale, My Memoirs—all these in the course 
of six months. These serious works and plans did not prevent 
Leonid from taking a lively part in composing the play las, a 
piece in the classical “ people’s theatre”’ style, written partly in 
verse, partly in prose, with songs, dances, and all kinds of tortures 
perpetrated on the unfortunate Russian peasants. The plot of the 
play is clearly enough indicated by the list of dramatis personae :— 


OppressuM .. 4 merciless landlord. 


FurIosa » Seeds 20th e. 

Puiuisterius .. Brother to Oppressum, a prose litterateur. 

Decapentius .. Unsuccessful son to Oppressum. 

Enpurance .. 4 peasant, very unhappy, but not always drunk. 

GRIEFELLA .. Endurance’s beloved wife, full of meekness and 
common sense, although pregnant. 

SuFFERALLA .. Endurance’s beautiful daughter. 


Smackrace .. 4 most horrible police constable. (Bathes in 
full uniform and all his medals on.) 

MANGLE .. An indubitable village policeman, but, in fact, 

.. the noble Count Edmond de Phe. 

Morrya Bett Secretly married to the Count, the Spanish 
Marchioness Donna Carmen Intolerablia 
Detestablia, in fact, disguised as a gitana. 

The Shadow of the Russian literary critic, Skabitchevsky. 

The Shadow of Koblitz-Usov. 

Athanasius Schapov, in a perfectly sober state. 

“ We told you so” —a group of persons without words or actions. 


1 By A. Roslavliev. 
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The play takes place in Skyblue Clay, Oppressum’s estate, 
twice mortgaged to the Noblemen’s Bank and once mortgaged 
somewhere else. 

A whole act of this play had been worked out, fully saturated 
with delightful absurdities. Leonid wrote the prose dialogue, which 
was terribly funny, so droll indeed that he himself laughed like a 
child at his own inventions. 

Never before or since have I seen him in a frame of mind so 
active, so unusually industrious. He renounced, as it were for 
ever, his dislike for the process of writing, and he could sit at his 
table all day and all night, half-dressed, unkempt, cheerful. His 
imagination blazed wonderfully brightly and productively—nearly 
every day he told me the plan of a new tale or story. 

‘Now, at last, I have taken myself in hand,” he would say 
triumphantly. 

And he inquired about the famous pirate Barbarossa, about 
Tomaso Aniello, about smugglers, carbonaries, about the life of 
Calabrian shepherds. 

“What a multitude of subjects, what a diversity of life!” 
He was in raptures. 

“Yes, these people have accumulated something for posterity. 
But with us: I picked up The Lives of the Russian Tzars, and read 
that they ate. I tried to read The History of the Russian People—they 
suffered. I gave it up. The whole thing hurts and bores.” 

But, while the plans he related were full of colour and substance, 
he composed carelessly. In the first version of his Fudas several 
mistakes occurred, which indicated that he had not even taken 
the trouble to read the New Testament. When he was told that 
““ Duke Spadaro ’”’ sounds as absurd to an Italian as ‘‘ Prince Bash- 
matchnikov ” would to a Russian, and that St. Bernard dogs did 
not exist in the twelfth century, he was annoyed. 

“These are trifles! ’’ he objected. 

‘“ One can’t say: ‘ they drink wine like camels,’ without adding 
‘drink water ’.”’ 


“Rubbish!” he said. 


He behaved to his talent as an indifferent rider treats a superb 
horse—he galloped it mercilessly, but did not love it, did not 
caress it. His hand had not the time to draw the intricate designs 
of his riotous imagination; he did not trouble to develop the power 
and dexterity of his hand. At moments he himself realised that 
this was a great hindrance to the normal growth of his talent. 

“ My language is ossifying, I feel it is getting more difficult 
for me to find the necessary words . . .” 


He tried to hypnotise the reader by the monotony of his phrasing, 
but his phrasing was losing the convincing quality of beauty. 
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Wrapping his thought in the cotton wool of monotonously obscure 
words he only succeeded in revealing it too much, and his stories 
tread like popular dialogues on philosophical subjects. 

Now and then, aware of this, he was vexed: 

“It is all cobweb, it sticks, but is not solid! Yes, I must read 
Flaubert. I believe you are right. Indeed he is a descendant of 
those mason geniuses who built the indestructible temples of the 


Middle Ages.” 


At Capri Leonid was told an episode of which he made use 
for his story Darkness. The hero of that episode was an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, a Revolutionary. In reality the affair was very 
simple: a girl at a brothel, having guessed intuitively that her 
visitor was a revolutionary, hunted by detectives and driven to take 
shelter there from the pursuit of the political police, treated him 
with a mother’s tender care and with the tact of a woman who still 
possesses the sense of respect for a hero. But the hero, a bookish 
man of clumsy soul, responded to the impulse of the woman’s heart 
with a sermon on morality, so reminding her of what she wanted 
to forget at the moment. Hurt by this she smacked his face—a 
smack perfectly deserved, in my opinion. Then, having realised 
the whole crudity of his mistake, he apologised to her and kissed 
her hand—lI think he might have omitted the kissing. That is all. 

Sometimes, unfortunately very seldom, reality happens to be 
more truthful and more pleasant than even a very talented story 
that is based on it. 

So it was in this case. But Leonid distorted the meaning 
as well as the form of the event out of recognition. In the actual 
brothel there was neither the agonising and foul mockery at man, 
nor even one of those weird details with which Andreyev has 
enriched the story so abundantly. 

This distortion affected me very painfully: Leonid, as it were, 
revoked and annulled the feast which I had been awaiting long and 
hungrily. I know people too well not to appreciate—very 
highly—the least manifestation of a good, honest feeling.  Cer- 
tainly I could not help pointing out to Andreyev the meaning of 
his action, which to me was equivalent to murder for a mere whim, 
for a wicked whim. He reminded me of the freedom of the artist, 
but this did not change my attitude—even now I am not convinced 
that such rare manifestations of ideally human feelings should be 
arbitrarily distorted by the artist, for the gratification of a dogma 
he loves. 

We talked long on this theme. But although our conversa- 
tions bore a perfectly peaceful friendly character, still from that 
moment something has snapped between me and him. 
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The end of that conversation is very memorable to me: 

‘‘ What are you trying for?”’ I asked Leonid. 

“1 don’t know,” he said, shrugging his shoulders and closing 
his eyes. 

“But you certainly have some desire—either it is always 
there before all others, or it arises more often than all others?” 

‘“‘T don’t know,” he repeated. ‘‘I believe there is nothing 
of the sort. Sometimes though, I feel that I need fame—much 
fame, as much as the whole world could give. Then I concentrate 
it in myself, condense it to its ultimate capacity, and when it has 
acquired the force of explosive matter, I explode, illuminating the 
world with a new light. And after that people will begin to live 
with a new mind. ‘You see, what we need is a new mind, not this 
lying old swindler! He takes from me all the best of my flesh, all 
my feelings and, promising to return them with interest, returns 
nothing, saying: ‘’To-morrow!’ ‘ Evolution!’ Then, when my 
patience is exhausted and the thirst for life stifles me—‘ Revolution ’ 
he says. And fondly goes on deceiving till I die, having received 
nothing.” 

“You must have belief, not reason.” 

“Perhaps. But if so, then first of all belief in myself.” 

He paced the room in agitation, then sitting down on the 
table, waving his hand in front of my face, he went on: 

““T know that God and the Devil are mere symbols. But it 
seems to me that the whole life of man, all the meaning of it, 
consists in the infinite and boundless expansion of these symbols, 
fed with the flesh and blood of the world. And having invested these 
two opposites with all its powers—to the very last—mankind will 
disappear, but these two will become carnal realities and will go on 
living in the emptiness of the universe, face to face with one another, 
invincible, immortal. There is no sense in this? But there is none 
anywhere, in anything.” 

He grew pale, his lips trembled, stark terror shone in his eyes. 
Then he added in a low voice, feebly: 

““ Let us imagine the Devil as woman, God as man, and let 
pt pic a new being, certainly just as dual as you and I. Just 
asy dualae ca: 


He left Capri unexpectedly, all of a sudden. Only the day 
before his departure he had said to me that he would sit down at 
his table and work for three months. But on the evening of the very 
same day he said to me: 

“You know I have decided to leave this place. After all one 
must live in Russia. Here one is overcome by a kind of operatic 
levity—one wants to write vaudevilles—vaudevilles with songs. 
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Life simply is not real here, it is an opera: there is more singing 
here than thinking. Romeo, Othello and the rest of their kind 
—Shakespeare made them—the Italians are incapable of tragedy. 
Here neither Byron nor Poe could have been born.” 

“And what about Leopardi?” 

“Well, Leopardi, who knows about him? He is one of those 
who are talked about but not read.” 

As he left me he said to me: 

“This, Alexeyushke, is also an Arzamas—a gay little Arzamas, 
no more than that.” 

“ Don’t you remember how it fascinated you?” 

“ Before marriage we are all fascinated . . . You will be 
leaving here soon? Do go away, it is time you went. You are 
beginning to look like a monk ee 


At the time I was living in Italy my mind was very uneasy 
on account of Russia. As early as 1911 people round me spoke 
confidently of the inevitability of an all-European war, and of the 
certainty that that war would be fatal to Russians. My uneasy 
mood was particularly heightened by facts which indicated beyond 
all doubt that in the spiritual world of the Great-Russian people 
there lurked something morbidly obscure. Reading the volume 
on agrarian risings in the Central Russian provinces published by 
the Free Economic Society, I saw that those risings bore a particu- 
larly brutal and senseless character. An investigation of the crimes 
of the population of the Moscow Circuit, based on an examination 
of the reports of the Moscow High Court, astounded me by its 
revelation of the tendency of the criminal will, expressed in the 
great number of cases in crimes against the person, violation of 
women, and rape of minors. Even before then I had been un- 
pleasantly struck by the fact that, though in the second State Duma 
there had been a very considerable number of priests, men of the 
purest Russian blood, these men had not produced a single talent, 
a single statesman. And there was a great deal more that confirmed 
my anxiously sceptical attitude towards the fate of the Great- 
Russian race. 

On my arrival in Finland I met Andreyev, and talking to him 
told him my cheerless thoughts. Hotly, and even as though wounded 
by them he argued with me. But his arguments seemed to me 
unconvincing: he had no facts. ; ' 

But suddenly, lowering his voice, with his eyes screwed up, 
as though straining to look into the future, he began to talk of the 
Russian people in words unusual with him—abruptly, inco- 
herently, and with great and undoubtedly sincere conviction. 

I am unable, and if I could I should not like, to reproduce 
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his words. Their force consisted not in their logic nor in their beauty, 
but in a feeling of tormented sympathy for the people, a feeling of 
which, in such force and in such expression, I had not thought 
Leonid capable. : 

He shook all over with nervous tension, and crying, almost 
sobbing like a woman, he shouted: 

“You call Russian literature provincial because the majority 
of the great Russian writers are men of the Moscow province? 
Good, let us suppose so. But yet it is a world literature, it is the most 
serious and powerful creative activity of Europe. The genius of 
Dostoevsky alone is enough in itself to justify even the senseless, 
even the thoroughly criminal, life of the millions of the people. 
And suppose the people are spiritually sick—let us heal them and 
remember, as has been said, ‘a pearl only grows in a diseased 
shelly. 

“‘ And the beauty of the beast,” I asked. 

‘* And the beauty of human endurance, of meekness and love? ”’ 
he replied. And he went on to speak of the people, of literature 
more and more ardently and passionately. 

It was the first time he had spoken so passionately, so lyrically. 
Previously I had heard such strong expressions of his love applied 
only to talents congenial to his spirit—to Edgar Allan Poe most 
frequently of all. 

Soon after our conversation this filthy war broke out. Our 
attitude, different towards it, divided me still further from Andreyev. 
We scarcely met; it was only in 1916, when he brought me his books 
that we both once more deeply felt how much we had gone through 
and what old comrades we were. But, to avoid arguing, we could 
speak only of the past; the present erected between us a high wall 
of irreconcilable differences. 

I shall not be violating the truth if I say that to me that wall 
was transparent and permeable—I saw behind it a big, original man, 
we for ten years had been very near to me, my sole friend in literary 
circles. 

Differences of outlook ought not to affect sympathies, and I 
never gave theories and opinions a decisive réle in my relations 
to people. 

Leonid Nicolayevich Andreyev felt otherwise But I don’t 
blame him for this; for he was what he wished to be, and could 
not help being—a man of rare originality, rare talent, and manly 
enough in his seekings after truth. 
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By MICHEAL MAC LIAMMHOIR. 


HEY had dined together in Montmartre, and were smoking 
and talking now over the remains of the meal, sitting opposite 
one another at the table littered with drained glasses and coffee-cups. 
rain And yet I know,” Mangan was saying excitedly, 
“that there’s truth in it. The dance has a force of its own, even 
if you will a soul of its own, that reveals itself suddenly to the 
watcher who has eyes to see it. It is as much a channel to another, 
an intenser life, to my mind for instance, as mountains or woods 
or any form of natural beauty may be to the mind of another. A 
key—that’s a better word. I can’t explain though quite. Wait.’’ 
He thought for a few moments, smoking his cigarette, his eyes 
moving restlessly about the smoky room. ‘‘ Dancing,” he said 
presently, “‘ was, of course, the first expression of a conscious delight 
in life that humanity ever knew. It was a complete expression too 
—not only of delight or of beauty or of sadness, but of the elements, 
the fountains of life: light, colour, movement, sound, form 
it whirls and one is changed; it pauses and new images are reflected 
in one’s mind, as though the sudden silence were a pool whose life 
one shared—there’s what I mean: dancing is an art, an expression, 
whose life, momentary and fleeting as you like, one can if one will 
share completely, much more so than with any other of the arts. 
Oh God, can’t you see? I mean that to witness perfect dancing 
is to live with an increased at: 

The talk flowed out of him in a stream of rapid, disconnected 
sentences. Burke looked at him gravely. 

“Paddy,” he said, “I’m afraid you’re drunk. We'd better 
go down to the Ballet, unless we want to miss the opening things. 
Thanks, I won’t smoke now. We'll see if we can get someone to 
find us a taxi. The rain’s appalling. Coming?” 

“But don’t you see, George sree te 

“Yes, yes, I agree with everything you've said, influence of 
rhythm, state of the mind, and all the rest. Absolutely and 
entirely, Are you ready now ” 

The rain dulled the windows of the taxi into a streaming haze; 
the lamps of the city showed in jewelled rings of gold through a 
slanting shower of mist. Wet trees swept past them with fantastic 
speed, the glittering cafes and shops were veiled in a sliding rush 
of movement; the gutters gurgled and sang like swollen mountain 
torrents; the water danced like diamond needles from the roads 
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and pavements; umbrellas crowded and dipped and hurried through 
a wilderness of coloured lights, of drenching battered leaves. Long 
wavering shadows and the blurred disks of many street-lamps raced 
past them as they drove towards the Opera. Paris was shrouded 
in a mantle of flying rain. 

They took their seats in the theatre, already filling with pecple. 
Mangan was unusually silent. In the taxi he had scarcely spoken, 
and now he sat without a word, staring straight in front of him at 
the curtain. Burke glanced at him curiously. He looked a little 
flushed with the heat of the place, and somewhat tired. Perhaps 
his rather broken eloquence had taken his energy away. His com- 
panion smiled to himself as he watched the grave profile, with 
its tightly closed lips and downcast eyes. ‘He ought to go 
home,” he thought, “or down to the country, somewhere quiet. 
Paris is too much for him nine months on end, and lately this rushing 
to the Ballet every night. Perfect obsession. Full of ideas lacking 
proportion; things he’ll never do anything with. eee 

His thoughts went back to Dublin, where three years ago 
he had first met Mangan, in those days a charming idler who gave 
the impression that he found no effort of any sort worth while; that 
the one thing of value in life was an indolent yet fastidious appre- 
ciation of the arts; that the world had been created for the purpose 
of a dreamy enjoyment of things, if, indeed, it had been created 
for any purpose at all. Then, a little later, his love for a form of art 
that should speak not to one sense only but to many seemed 
to have found an answer in the work of the Russian Ballet which, 
having seen once by chance in London, began, as he saw it more 
and more, to absorb him completely, filling up his thoughts 
from morning till night, taking away his interest in other things. 
Dancing, it seemed to Burke, obsessed him almost completely. 
The elements of movement, colour, rhythm and sound that the 
Russians had wrought into a single mosaic of beauty had pervaded, 
little by little, his whole being. The Ballet meant everything to him 
now. He followed it wherever and whenever he could. 

And Burke, solid and puzzled but receptive and always sympa- 
thetic where Mangan was concerned, had consented at last to go 
with him this night and see the thing for himself. It would be an 
entirely new experience for him. He wondered vaguely how it 
would appeal to him. Dancing, though, had never meant very much 
to his mind. He ad:ired it, yes, whenever he saw it. A lovely 
motion, a pretty arrangement of poses and of little fluttering move- 
ments, like a butterfly. Joyous and young, with a swift, light appeal 
to the senses. Yes, he had admired it. But the thought tha: it 
could ever be, as Mangan had told him, a gateway, a channel— 
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what were the words he had used?—to some other, intenser life: 
that was surely impossible, undreamed of. Unless, of course—and 
the phrase that Mangan had used much earlier in the evening came 
back to him now with a curious vividness—unless he could, for a 
moment, see with his eyes. 

“If we could just change places with each other,” he had said 
as they sat together outside the Café Madrid in the red twilight, 
“you would see what I mean, George. You would always under- 
stand. If for one moment even you could see with my eyes... .” 

He laughed at the idea, and opened his programme. 

“Tamar,” “ Les Sylphides,” and 

“To-night’s is the first performance in Paris of this one,” 
Mangan said suddenly, pointing to the third title on the printed 
page. “I don’t know what it’ll be like. They did it already in 
Moscow, I believe. I’ve heard it’s quite wonderful. . . . I wonder 
how you'll like the Ballet, George? The first time one sees it is a 
curious experience. You'll be pleased by ‘ Sylphides’ anyway, I 
know. It’s simple, very quiet, absolutely unmodern, noha 

His manner was perfectly normal now. There was no trace 
of excitement about him. He talked on to Burke about dancing, 
about Bakst’s designs for “‘ Scheherezade,” about Stravinski and 
Scriabin, asking questions and answering them with no show of 
any sort of passion, with no sign, even, of having drunk a little too 
much, until the orchestra appeared and the lights were Icwered, 
when he became silent again, his programme on his knees and his 
arms folded. 

In a drowsy, amber half-light “Tamar” went by, with its 
thread of hideous tragedy, its dim, ferocious colours. Figures 
crossed and re-crossed the stage, silent and cloaked in black. The 
whirlwind of dancing slaves, in coats of purple and vermilion, 
passed in a storm of motion. Through a tempest of music the cold, 
white face of the Queen gleamed like a star; languor and savagery 
burned themselves out in a circle of frenzied discords; once more 
the rose-coloured scarf was waved against the frozen night sky; 
the horror and the tumult died down into a dull monotony of 
endless waiting. 

The curtain fell. 

Certainly a strange and moving type of dancing. A. vitality 
that was monstrous, a beauty that was almost malignant, were in it. 
A quality it held unlike anything that Burke had ever seen. He 
was interested and perturbed now. A curious, uncomfortable art. 
Russians . . . He spoke no word, but sat turning over the leaves 
of his programme and wondering what “ Sylphides”’ had in store 
for him. Mangan he had forgotten entirely. He need not have 
been there at all. 
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The lights presently went out again. The hushed audience 
waited. 

And a little prelude of Chopin’s was played then, with delicate 
silences and steps lighter, one would fancy, than drops of moonlight 
fallen on still waters. The curtain hung motionless in a green dusk. 
Then came the gradual unveiling of a dim, enchanted place where 
white dancers floated like foam in the tender light, where move- 
ments were softer, more dreamy, less troubled than a moment’s 
thought. Music stirred and sighed through the silver air, telling 
the sorrow of loveliness in words of moonstone and of pearl, rising 
into a triumph of beaten, tumultuous rhyme as Nijinski passed 
through the woven dancers like a white flame. 

Then, when it was over, when the applause and calls had died 
away and the lights went up, Burke found himself thinking suddenly 
and quite incongruously of Mangan. ‘“‘ Sylphides’’ was charming, 
yes; he had been fascinated by its mournful beauty, its remote 
perfection of form. But he thought no more of it now. It was 
finished. Mangan entered his mind with a rush, and with his image 
came new and inexplicable fancies, things that were fantastic, absurd 
... yet he could not drive them away... . 

A wave of pity, for which he could not account, went through 
him as he thought of his friend, Pity that seemed like the pity 
one has for a child from whom happiness is about to be stolen away. 
Something in him turned wild, melancholy, protective. He felt 
as though in some inexplicable fashion Mangan was at the brink 
of danger, of unhappiness, of loss . . . he would give; and he, 
Burke, would take. . . . But it was obscure, dark, meaningless. 
He himself could not understand it. Its significance was veiled 
and hidden. Madness! And yet the sorrow in him remained. 
A sorrow as faint, as fragile, as dream-like as the sorrow of 
“* Sylphides ” itself. It bent above him with murmured, inarticulate 
words, A mystery of infinite regret came near to him, its eyes 
shadowy with tears. . . . Yet the next minute he was himself again, 
normal and sane, and smiling at his thoughts. One had ridiculous 
moments! 

The reaction brought with it, however, a new feeling : some- 
thing that in a flash had come and gone like a breath of icy wind 
that sweeps through the lifeless air and then dies down, leaving no 
trace. Terror, black and reasonless, overwhelmed him in a cold, 
remorseless flood. It looked into his eyes and laughed; then 
vanished into space... . 

And what it left behind was strange. A wind-washed spacious- 
ness of freedom he had, a sensation of curiously revived vigour, 
of new delightful strength. Almost it seemed a fresh force had 
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woken within him. He felt powerful, alive, marvelously happy. 
He felt increased. ; 

But now the theatre was once more in blackness, and the 
conductor had taken his place. The sharp tap of the baton seemed 
to Burke—the simile came swift and unexpected to his mind—like 
the sound of a key turning in the lock of some door that hid an 
untold wonder. Soon the door would swing wide open on its hinges. 

With a dim thread of sound the music began. Soft, petal-soft 
in a hush of wakening chords. In thin burning flames of endless 
desire it mounted through an oblivion of dusk, like a dark secret slow 
enwrought with light. Burke heard i¢ all with wonder in his blood, 
with wonder grown dreamy and light-footed under the coiling 
mystery of sound. Far aloft then the flames intertwined, increased, 
and grew into a slow, wandering passion, murmured and chanted 
and sung of the heart of fire. He heard, mingling and interlacing 
and disentwining through the faint echoes of the night, veil after 
veil of sombre reverie that rose from out his own mind, rose higher 
and higher into the empty cup of gloom above him, filling it with 
wings. ‘The columned stillness trembled and new chords were born, 
pale, floating harmonies and notes of silent crystal: then a flight, 
a sudden flight of ecstasy: a spray of light flung glittering through 
the air, a rain of flowers falling before the dawn. And when the 
curtain was lifted at last, a dancer with blown red hair and face of 
pallid ivory moved forward through a whirling drift of shadows 
with outstretched arms and white feet winged with gold. Like 
a moth she danced, danced like a moth above the candle’s flare, 
danced like a yellow leaf before the wind, danced like a star of twi- 
light on the sea. Round the bewildering enchantment of bright 
space she passed, slowly with trails of circling slim moons above 
her head, swiftly with clouds of diamond fire within her eyes. Pale 
and dismayed in the gathering winds that wheeled about her she 
twirled and swayed like a gleaming butterfly; dark shades hovered 
above her past the circling moons, but where she danced the air 
was radiant with a haze of gold; petals of flame curled at her feet, 
topaz, rose, and amethyst: the music wove a glowing spell before 
her face. 

: And it seemed to Burke that his whole being flowed outwards, 
caught by tae ravelling winds of light, the shining waves of sound. 
All other things sunk down and further down below his consciousness, 
deep in an abyss of unremembering peace where nothing stirred. 
Himself, his own soul, passed swiftly through the opened gates 
before him and was lost in the blazing arabesque of the dance. He 
shared its life... . 

But when the last notes had died away and he saw the fallen 
curtain, the flutter of applauding hands, the row upon row of eager 
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faces, he woke from his dream. Reality descended upon him with 
a flood of shrill electric light, a stir of bustling movement. 

And then he noticed that Mangan had turned round in his 
seat and was staring at him, staring straight into his eyes. His 
face had altered. He was drawn and pale. A helpless, childish 
fear looked out of his eyes. 

‘‘ What has happened to me, George ... Whatis the matter ” 
he was saying. ‘‘ Something has changed—something has left me 

. what have youdone What have you taken away from me ’’... 

His voice was shaken and dismayed, like a candle-flame blown 

by the wind, 


Poetry : 


Poachers. 
By F. R. HIGGINS. 


Although each Galway wood 
Has been our bed 
Of marriage this many a year, 
Here come let us spread 
Rushes again for love, 
Housing from eyes outside, 
Where netting the sea’s live glitter 
Those salmon poachers hide. 


Bright love, from the waters of dew 
I have moved to this night 
Wilder in sport than poachers— 
Whose draw-nets gathering light 
Into a shivering pile, 
Heap treasures on the shore— 
While rushes net you as a treasure, 
Isled on my rush floor. 


Then what thin sign of a moon 
Curled in the leap 
Of a sea-ripened salmon, 
Shall tempt me out to reap 
That silver flowing far over 
Those shoals in the warm deep, 
When we, in a breathless dark 
Grow empty of sleep? 


So here as a poacher I'll gather 
Your body’s white gleam; 

For too soon rushes wither 
And in a cold dream 

Now cuckoos stir and the close night 
On our window has gone; 

O, quickly rise up, my bright love, 
And quench the dawn! 
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For Seana. 
By K. ARNOLD PRICE. 


I am put in mind, at seeing you, 

Of that elf-woman Math made Llew 
From meadow-flowers in spring; 

Or that strange spirit that chose to move 
The marble image made for love 

By an old presumptuous king. 


There’s beauty in your throat and arm: 
And lips and lambant eyes have charm 
Yet not the common kind; 

It is as though your wilful thought 
Had, burning up within you wrought 
Your body to your mind. 
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Curithir Making His Pilgrimage. 
By K. ARNOLD PRICE. 


By night I heard her dark hair as it fell 

Down to her shining thighs; and dreamed she stood 
Like a young birch-tree in a dusky wood, 

White in the darkness of her little cell. 


Across the wattled wall I tried to tell 

By day the subtle changes in her mood, 

Till all sounds made a madness in my blood 
And listening for her voice became a hell. 


Because of these things I must always fare 

The high roads of the world, and have no choice 
But to go on and on, and somehow wear 

The long days down in battle and in noise. 
Because I have memories I cannot bear, 

Because of dreams, because of a woman’s voice. 
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Hans Andersen (1805-1875.) 


By MURIEL KENT. 


The children of this latter day 

Must be more cultured in their play— 
And in their reading too, no doubt— 
Than those whom J knew most about. 
Perhaps they see the Cubist’s mark 
Upon a simple Noah’s Ark, 

And sometimes quote with smiling awe 
The epigrams of Bernard Shaw... . 
But do they love (as we did when 
Ourselves were young) Hans Andersen, 
And go with him to magic lands 
Where Wild Swans fly in snowy bands, 
To share Oh-Luk-Oie’s bedtime tale 

Or hear the Emperor's Nightingale? 

Do their hearts thrill when first they read 
The Little Mermaid’s selfless deed? 
Does Gerda’s quest for long-lost Kay 
Enthral them in the olden way— 

The Ugly Duckling keep his place 

As favourite in the Nursery Race? ... 
If children still pursue that gleam 

Of pure Romance, it shall redeem 
From all the bonds of sense and sound, 
And set their feet on Fairy ground! 


Connemara—Good or Bad. 


By “PATRICK KELLY: 
VIII.—ODDS AND _ ENDS. 


ifs seems to me that emigration is the strongest and most constant 

law of Connemara. It was born of the conditions of the far 
past; it exists by virtue of the conditions of to-day and the strange 
and terrible lure of America. . . . “‘ I’m sure you'll like America,” 
said a neighbour to the young man of Mynish who was about to set 
out for Boston, and who had never in all his life gone outside of 
Connemara. “I guess I’ll like it right away,’’ returned the 
young man. ‘Truly he was taking America with a flying start. 
But no wonder: wasn’t he hearing of America since he was able to 
hear of anything ? and from the days of his childhood wasn’t he 
watching with hungry interest the steady flow of the human sea 
—the human sea that is never still in Connemara. 

“* It is sad to see the young people going away to America.” This 
is an outside point of view, an assertion that provokes a question of 
one word—Why? No, it is not sad to see the young people going 
away to America; they themselves do not think it sad to see one 
another going away to America, and surely, then, your point of view or 
mine does not matter very much. ‘The fact that tears and wails 
mark the departure of an emigrant train must not be taken as a sign 
of deep and lasting grief. People who are near to laughter are also 
near to tears. Tears and lamentations are fitting on such an 
occasion; they have the sanction of long-established custom; but 
those people of Connemara are much too sensible not to realise the 
advantages of emigration for their children—children admirably 
qualified in strength, health, willingness, and native shrewdness 
for the battles of the American labour world. They become every- 
thing in America but American: the Yankee accent so soon acquired is 
merely a necessary service to success: the mind ever remains the 
same—cautious, calm, reflective. ‘‘ Isn’t it much better work hard 
in America for good food and good money than to be always drawing 
baskets in the bogs of Connemara?” So said a girl once upon a 
time, and so the girls say and think still. All this being so, it seems 
a pity that any of the weapons necessary for the fight abroad should 
be taken away from those boys and girls who enter that fight so 
bravely, and taken away at home and by those who would meet 
economic pressure by negative sentiment—the sentiment which in 
this case expresses itself by ordering forced marches—retrograde 
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movements—into the shadow-realms of Antiquity. The soul of 
Kathleen-Ni-Houlihan must occasionally come down to earth, and 
when it does it becomes the sole of her shoe. 

‘Start industries and keep the people at home.” Ah! yes 
. . . We are wonderful people for starting things, but somehow 
we forget to finish them. ‘Things started in Ireland seem to die 
down quickly when the fiery enthusiasm which called them into 
being “‘ takes a rest and a smoke,” or changes into enthusiasm for 
some other notion. We are an emotional people, perhaps even 
neurotic. We seem to have existed through the centuries on a 
series of excitements. In the matter of industries,.we are rolling 
stones. . . . But perhaps this is hardly fair. Sometimes an industry 
cannot be kept alive because of things outside itself. Take the kelp 
industry of Connemara, for instance. Once it was a fairly good 
source of income: now it is dead as the Barmecides. It isn’t that 
the people won’t make kelp any longer; it is that there is no longer 
any demand for kelp. Kelp and iodine were once synonymous 
terms: iodine may now be extracted from other substances at a lesser 
cost. ‘The people would go on making kelp, and welcome, if there 
was a demand for kelp. Whenever there is a demand for anything 
that the Connemara people can produce, they will produce that 
thing, and go on producing it. This is the entire arithmetic and 
common sense of local industries. 

Industries. . . . There are a few—just a few—in Connemara. 
There are the splendid “ knitting schools ” of Carna and Round- 
stone, which might easily be famous, but are not. In either school 
they will knit a lady’s costume in wool or silk-and-wool, at a moderate 
price, and quickly. This is but one of the many things which they 
can do. But somehow or other these “ schools ”’ are not well known. 
They do not appear to have agents in the great centres, and nowadays 
agents are most necessary to the success of any industry. Who is 
to blame for this? Have those who run the “schools” got a free 
hand? 

These two excellent industries are, it would seem, under the 
control of the Ministry of Fisheries. No one need laugh at this: it 
is quite as it should be. Crochet-work—or, for that matter, knitting 
work of any description—is simply net work, and, of course, net 
work is the taking of fish by net. We in Ireland may not be great 
people exactly, but we are artists. We understand words thoroughly 
and the association of ideas. If we don’t fish, we make nets. 

One naturally asks the question : Has the recent tax on imported 
goods affected these industries? Suppose the lady in charge of 
either sends a sample costume to England, is there a tax on the 
returned sample, and, if so, who pays it? What about thread? 
Is thread (for the industries) imported from England ? If so, is it 
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taxable in the circumstances, and who pays the tax? Again, one 
asks : Why are these industries not better known? Why have they 
not got agents in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and other places of 
importance? There is no doubt about the quality of the work done 
in Carna and Roundstone; there is no doubt about the range; there 
is no doubt about the good that is done locally—but still there is 
something wanting. Is Irish Manufacture nothing more than a 
cry?—the cry of the heron above a dead waste. 

It is entirely impossible for a man to detail the work of the 
“ knitting schools ” of Carna and Roundstone; such business belongs 
by right to a woman, and should any woman interested in matters 
of the kind, set foot in Connemara, one hopes that in the cause of 
local industries she will visit the two ‘‘ schools,”’ and publish some- 
thing that will make them widely known, as in all sense and reason 
tneyecescrve to be, 4"; 

There is a little story told in Connemara of a girl who was maid 
to a District Nurse. She went to America in due course, and in 
due course—became a nurse. During her Connemara days she 
had learned to understand something of nursing and to appreciate 
nurses. She was a good girl and intelligent; she was of the sort 
that have business going to America. 

If you meet a District Nurse on a road in Connemara you take 
off your hat to her, whether you know her or not, as you might to a 
nun. One accepts doctors as one accepts routine, but in the case of 
nurses it is different. 

In good truth, those District Nurses are wonderful. Apart 
altogether from professional skill, they are wonderful. They have 
powers of endurance that are not usually associated with their sex, 
but above and beyond everything else they have zact, let it be inborn 
or acquired. ‘They never strike a discordant note. 

They are known locally as the Lady Dudley nurses. This 
local naming is a tribute to the memory of that noble Englishwoman 
who, it is said, was the first advocate of the scheme of district nursing ; 
who in her own being personified charity and humility, and whom 
the waters of Connemara finally claimed as their own. She was of 
the mould of the great—the great of the greatness that finds its 
highest earthly expression in a Teresa or a Catherine. 

One is surprised to learn that those nurses are not paid by 
Government. It seems to me that the health of a people and the 
education of a people are two very important matters for the rulers 
of a country. When one considers the actual good done by the 
District Nurses of Connemara, it is cause for amazement that there 
is no State provision for the day when their physical powers give 
out and they must rest. And who deserve rest better? Certainly 
few women earn it better... . 
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The Department of Agriculture is not liked in Connemara. 
Well, what would you have? Formerly the Pope usedn’t to. be 
thought much of in Portadown. The Department is too literary 
—or rather too journalistic, for there is very little style about its 
literature. Somebody describes Burns as the poet of rhymed sense. 
A Burns might be of much use in the Department. Those leaflets 
or pamphlets which they issue, if they be sense at all, would be really 
interesting if done in good verse. And, then, good verse is so easy 
to remember. The children would derive much amusement from 
a poem that had to do with (say) the spraying of potatoes, and at the 
same time their elders would have the benefit of whatever advice or 
instruction was contained in the poem. But the cold journalism of 
a government office makes no impression whatever on the minds of 
an imaginative and poetic people. 

There is—or was at the beginning of this year—in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at least one man of real intelligence. 

The people of Connemara wanted seed potatoes, and wanted 
them badly. The Department supplied the seed potatoes—and 
excellent seed potatoes at that—carriage paid to the railway station 
nearest to a particular district, at the rate of five shillings per cwt. 

Now, there was great common sense shown in this. ‘They did 
not give out the seed potatoes; they sold them—at a trifling price, 
to be sure—but they sold them; that is to say, they left the people 
their self-respect. And they did not issue instructions as to the 
manner of sowing those potatoes. Literature is something that 
we cannot well do without, but it is not given to everyone to produce 
good literature. It must be said, however, that pamphlets issued 
by the Department are usually excellently printed and on good paper. 
But, of course, this may not be the fault of the Department. . . . 
Well, well . . . one must joke about something, and wasn’t the 
excellent and very shrewd Mr. Dooley always joking? 


The Red Flaggers. 


R. SIMMONS BREENE. 


[T was a sultry June evening, a little after sunset. As we left the 
Lagan behind us, tenuous wisps of mist were floating slowly 
upwards from the lush land on either side. They lowered the 
temperature of the air without chilling it. On the highway, our 
faces set once more towards the city, we missed the river’s coolness. 
The long warm day had left everything wrapped in a veritable mantle 
of grey dust. Where the trees drooped their parched branches 
down towards the footpath, their leaves were laden with it. It lay 
upon the tops of the low walls and on the sills of the cottage windows. 
It rose pervasively in the wake of every vehicle. It settled silently 
on coat, and hat and shoe. It percolated into the mouth, and dried 
up the passages at the back of the throat and nose. But the 
realisation of summer around us was too good to be weakened by 
these minor discomforts. We strode along, full of the sense of 
well-being that comes of reasonable bodily exercise under reasonably 
comfortable conditions. It was not too warm to allow of strenuous 
walking. It was not cool enough to prevent the gentle dew of 
perspiration from becoming perceptible without being unpleasant. 

““T have enjoyed that tramp,” said my friend. 

“So have I,” I replied. 

‘““ How many miles have we done?” 

““Oh, three or four, I suppose.” 

‘““Not more!” 

It was nothing heroic, nothing more than was necessary to 
clear the brain, to set the blood on the race, and to induce an 
appetite. Nevertheless, we town dwellers were pleased with 
ourselves. We experienced some of those sensations of virtuousness 
usually associated with an indulgence in cold baths or early rising. 
There was a good deal to interest the eye in the prettily varied outskirt 
through which we were approaching the city, but gradually our care 
for our surroundings was replaced by a growing attention to a jumble 
of indistinct noises behind us. At first we hardly disengaged them 
from the general confused murmur of the evening. Then a faint 
rumble and clatter claimed the ear half-heartedly, presently mastered 
and swamped everything else, and at last caught up upon us in a 
hideous thundering din of iron battering upon iron and upon stone. 
Looking over our shoulders, we saw that a traction engine with a 
train of waggons was rattling over the hard road at a good round 
pace. We walked more quickly, and still more quickly, but the 
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engine gradually wore down our lead. The pace began to tell, 
and we soon knew that we must be overtaken. It became a race, 
but a race in which we were marked out from the first for second 
best. There was no use in trying to talk. We rushed on, our ears 
full of harsh multitudinous sounds. The dull vibrant rumbling of 
the broad wheels upon the road was like a background for a futurist 
splashing of monstrous metallic jingles, crashes and bangs. An 
occasional big stone sent a wave of disturbance down the chain of 
waggons, and altered the sound accordingly. Already a pungent 
reek had assailed our nostrils. Smoke tossed about above the engine 
like a great plume upon a warrior’s helm. Clash! clang! jingle! 
rattle! a succession of thunderous crashes! The master acquired 
a quality of menace. It was terrifying, portentous. One thought 
of cataclysmic happenings, of cosmos itself being rent and riven in 
that agony of sound. Gleams of fire came forth from the moving 
chimney. Sparks went darting upwards, and were lost in the trailing 
pall of smoke. A dim stolid figure was just perceptible 
silhouetted on the footplate, the Juggernaut in this terrific car. 
He seemed to dominate our pedestrian world, and to threaten us 
with extinction. Inch by inch, foot by foot, yard by yard, he gained 
upon us. When he was still some five or six yards away, I looked 
round again, and for the first time I became aware of another figure. 
It was the man with the red flag, for this did not happen yesterday, 
and road traction still chafed under such restrictions as those for 
which he stood as a symbol. 

He was a tall, lean fellow, white as a baker with dust and grit, 
from head to heel. He moved leadenly, heavily, like a sleep-walker. 
His flag, as dusty as he was himself, drooped on its staff. At times 
his progress became a decided shamble. His legs bent evidently, 
his chin dropped on his chest. One would have thought that he 
slept. If he did, his dreams were rudely dispelled at intervals by 
the strident monster that pursued him. It, too, seemed to take on 
intermittently something of the somnolence of the evening. It 
appeared to slacked its din, to slow down, to half-slumber. Then 
it would start into life again, speed up a little, furiously threaten the 
man in the front, as if it were hurrying after him. Whereupon his 
chin would come up, he would raise his earth-bound eyes, step out 
briskly, and so push on for another brief interval. I was fascinated 
by what I saw. It had a tragic suggestion of inevitableness, of 
blind fate, of the grind of life. The vast tyrannous entity, increasingly 
malignant as the shadows deepened, louered thunderingly behind 
this shambling unfortunate. His old boots were not so deeply 
powdered that it was impossible to note their gashes and creases. 
They hung half-open beneath the fringes of his dilapidated trousers. 
His bowed shoulders had accumulated dust as a hill will gather snow 
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in wintry weather. The outline of his ragged cap showed pitifully 
against the sky. I was sure that his cheeks were sunken, his skin 
pallid, his eyes hungry even in their weariness. An_ irrational 
compassion for him surged up in me. This glimpse into the abyss 
was painful in the extreme. I was aware of a certain urgency, a 
necessity for action. I hurried along beside him, I would have held 
out my hands to him. And behind—thundered and rumbled and 
smoked the great black bulk of the relentless engine and _ its 
torturing train. It was like a horrible sentient being, intent on 
destroying us. In a spurt of demoniac energy, it drove the flag- 
bearer forward again, just as my companion laid a restraining hand 
upon my arm. We were moving too quickly for comfort. 
Reluctantly I dropped back. The trailing sulphurous smoke 
descended abruptly, whirling and eddying around us. We were 
forced to halt till the convoy was past, and to cross the road out of 
its stifling wake. Somewhere, in the darkling twilight, the flag- 
bearer, entirely separated from us now, fought his way onwards. 


The Moment After. 


A THOUGHT. 


By JOHN J. HAYES. 
Characters. 


A SENTINEL. A Youru. 
An O.tp Man. A Woman. 


Scene:—A beautiful place between two valleys. 


(Before Rise the auditorium and stage are so darkewed that the Rise 
of the Curtain is not apparent to the audience. This condition of complete 
darkness is maintained for close on to a minute, then the stage is lighted 
up very slowly, almost imperceptibly, in order to create the illusion that 
the spectator approaches the scene and nor that the scene approaches him. 
The fully revealed scene resembles a woodland glade set on an 
eminence. On the right is a clearing through which one might have 
a clear view of the valley beyond. At extreme left is a slight opening 
from which one might see that other valley. 
On the right there is bright sunshine, while on the left the light 
is like that of a dull dav in winter. The general lighting gives the im- 
pression of warmth rather than of brilliancy. 
THE SENTINEL is discovered standing motionless. He is clad in 
a robe of light blue, which reaches almost to his feet. He has a girdle 
of purple and a cloak of the same colour, while his sandals match his robe. 
Presently AN Otp Man, coming very slowly, enters from the left. 
He wears a grey robe, a silver girdle, and grey sandals, and is bare- 
headed. As he appears he stops and sighs, he gazes backward for a 
moment, then turning away with a deep sigh, as of relief, he advances. 
Tue SenTINEL, who has been watching him, speaks. 
SENTINEL—You are weary. Rest awhile. 
Man—lIs it permitted? 
SENTINEL—Y our journey is almost at an end. Here is the tarry- 
ing place where all who come may rest in preparation. 
Man—{Who has sat down on a grassy mound.) | feel the weariness 
already passing.—I wanted to come yet wished to stay. 
SENTINEL—Struggle always ends in weariness, and weariness 
ends here. 
Man—So I have been told and did look forward; but at the 
last, when realization was at hand, I shrank and would have stayed. 
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SENTINEL—You had ties? 

Man—Both here and (waving his hand) whence I came. 

SENTINEL—Those here await you yonder. They are waiting for 

ou. 

Man—Shall I know them and they me? 

SenTiInEL—Aye, Even as when with mortal eyes they last saw 
you and you them, so shall ye appear to one another now, for here 
all time ends and there are no changes. 

Man—lI had hoped that they would come to meet me, for I had 
been told that they would give me a joyous welcome. 

SenTiINEL—It all awaits you. Those who pass here may not 
return. Perfection cannot mingle with what is imperfect. 

Man—Are you, then, like myself—new come? 

SenTinEL—No. I have always been here, and I have passed over 
no boundary. I know, but I have never seen or felt. 

Man—Are you contented then? 

SENTINEL—I know not content nor yet discontent. I have 
earned neither—I have obeyed. 

Man—I cannot understand. 

SenTINEL—Understanding will soon be yours. Are you rested 
now? 

Man—lI feel no weariness. But there is on me a great longing 
to go forward. 

SENTINEL—Look yonder. (He waves his hand towards right.) 

(The Man advances towards right, gazing curiously but expect. 
antly. Suddenly he stops—a look of wonder on his face.) 

SENTINEL—You are free to choose and go. 

(The Man does not appear to have heard, but with a glad cry 
he runs out joyously to the right. 

The SENTINEL watches him go, then turns as a YOUTH appears 
at the left. The YoutH wears a robe of cream-coloured material, 
sandals of the same colour and a girdle of gold. He looks about him 
curiously, then advances slowly.) 

Youtruo—Where am I?—Do I dream? (He stops short, gazes 
around, then looks puzzled towards left.) I feel no pain!—Mother! 
—I am well again!—Yes, I am well!—But where am I1?—How came 
I here?—I fell asleep—and oh! it was such a blessed relief.—It 
made you happy when I slept, Mother—I am asleep now, and you 
are happy.— What a lovely place!|—(He sees SentineL) Who are you? 

SENTINEL—I am one who knows all but understands nought. 

(Youtu looks at him curiously.) 

Youtu—lI do not understand how that can be. 

SentinEL—Nevertheless it is so. 

Youru—Where am I? 
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SentineL—(Indicating Jeft) Where time stands still and (éndi- 
cating right) eternity begins. 

Youtu—(Puzzled) How did I come here? 

SENTINEL—Through what man calls Death. 

Youtu—Then I am dead!—I am not asleep! (4 slight pause.) 
I was so young to die! 

SentTInEL—There is a saying of man’s—‘‘ Those whom the 
gods love die young.” 

Youru—I have so heard, but no consolation can I find in it. 

SrenTinEL—You loved life? 

Youtu—Oh! yes. I loved life, and everything in life that 
was beautiful. 

SENTINEL—You have never seen beauty—you have never 
known love. 

Youtu—lI loved my friends and they loved me. It was their 
love for me and mine for them that made life for me. 

SrenTINEL—You must forget life and all that it contained. 

Youru—lIf I am, as you say, dead, then indeed I must forget 
life, but—ah! not everything it contained.—Do not tell me that 
I must forget those who loved me in life! 

SenTINEL—No, you will not forget them. For the love they 
gave you, you will give them a greater love. 

YoutHu—A greater love? Could I give them love greater 
than that I did give them? 

SenTINEL—I have told you that you have never known love. 

YoutH—yYou are to teach me this wonderful love? 

SENTINEL—I cannot teach what I do not understand. I have 
never felt it, I only know of it. 

YourH—You speak strangely. I would fear you but I cannot. 

SenTINEL—Here there is no fear. 

Youtu—I have never feared, and so your words awaken no 
emotion in me. 

SENTINEL—AIl emotions must be left behind when you pass 
here. 

YoutH—All? 

SENTINEL—Yes. All. 

YoutHo—But you have told me that I would know love and 


1) 
SENTINEL—True love and true joy. These are conditions, 
not emotions. 
YoutH—Then it is a permanent joy and a permanent love 
that I shall know? 
SENTINEL—Aye. Eternal. 
YoutH—It would seem impossible to endure such a state for 
ong. 
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SENTINEL—You judge things still by the standards you have 
left behind. Earth and earthly life still cling to you. 

Youtu—lIf I have passed from them, how can it be that they 
still cling? 

SenTinEL—The test of darkness is light—lLook yonder (he 
points to upper right), and tell me what you see. (The Youth looks 
and, apparently seeing nothing, he shades his eyes as if to see more 
clearly.) What see you? 

Youtn—{Still gazing.) There is a mist through which I cannot 
see.—Yet it is not a mist—it is a veil, that is illumined—a wall 
of light. 

SentTineL—I told you that earth and earthly life still cling to 
you.—While they cling you cannot see—— 

Youtu—I fain would see; but ’tis true, my thoughts fly back 
to whence I came. (Turning to the other.) You cannot understand 
—you have never loved nor were loved. 

SENTINEL—It is not given to men to understand all, yet they 
know and believe without understanding. 

YourH—But to man is also given Hope 

SentTINEL—The hope which, on earth, is never realised, but 
always going before. 

Youtu—Aye! —Leading him on to higher and to better 
things 

SENTINEL—Which are never achieved -—— 

YoutH—True. 

SenTinEL—Does man understand, or even try to understand, 
why he never achieves? 

Youtu—True, indeed.—He does not. 

SrntineL—Does he not frequently say that he does not under- 
stand why, in spite of his every effort, things happen contrary to 
his desires? 

YoutH—I have so heard people speak—have myself so 
spoken—— 

SenrineL—And then does he not still cling to the hope that 
all will yet be well? 

YoutH—Without Hope man would die—or else go mad. 

SentineL—Hope, then, is a phantom which man pursues 
without understanding. 

Youro—You would have me think so. eh 

SENTINEL—It is not my province to influence you. Admission 
and acceptance of Truth must come from you voluntarily. 

Youtu—tTruth is so hard to find. 

SentTinEL—There speaks the earth again. 

Youru—All things earthly then are vain? 

SentineEL—Often have you been so told. 
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(The Youtu seems bewildered. An inward struggle appears to 
take place. He raises his head, his face gradually assumes the expres- 
sion of enlightenment—at last he smiles involuntarily and speaks.) 

Youtu—Hope and Truth! Truth was our real and only Hope! 
—All things else were vain.—To realise Hope one must leave earth 
behind—one must die—and then Hope fades in realization and 
realization is the discovery of Truth. (Zo she Sentinet) Here, 
then, Hope is caught up and met? 

SentineL—Here is the Hope of man. 

Youtu—The Hope of man is Truth.—Here also is Truth? 

SenTINEL—I am Truth. 

YoutH—yYou are the sentinel and guide to happiness 

SenTINEL—The Truth and the Way to Life.—I am the 
Attributes. 

Youtu—Mercy too? 

(4 Woman enters from the left. She is clad in brown, but her 
girdle of silver is dull. Her hair hangs loose about her. She gazes 
at the YouTH, who stands watching her. She seems to fear him. She 
tries to speak and fails. The Youtu is about to speak to her.) 

SENTINEL—Observe, but speak not to her. 

Woman—(Zo SentTiNEL) How came I here? 

SENTINEL—AI] who die come here. (Zhe Woman Starts, her 
fears seem to increase.) 

YoutHo—({Jo SrentinEL) She fears 

SENTINEL—It is not fear, but the mark of imperfection—the 
desire to become perfect. 

Woman—(Dejectedly) Here then must I stay? 

SENTINEL—Would you return? 

Woman—( Brightening) May one choose? 

SENTINEL—On earth you are thought dead, but you have not 
yet passed the boundary. 

Woman—There are those who need me yet.—I had so much 
to do. 

SENTINEL—And would perform? 

Woman—Not for myself—for them—those who are mine. 

SENTINEL—You have free will. 

Woman—Even yet? 

SENTINEL—Even yet. 

(The Woman, who has not advanced from the entrance, turns 
quickly and goes.) 

SenTinEL—The fairest thing of earth—the Mother’s love. 

(4 pause, the Youtu bows his head in meditation, then speaks.) 

YoutH—I am answered. You are all the attributes in one. 

(His gaze wanders absently towards the valley on the right and 
lingers. Suddenly it becomes eager. He goes closer.) 
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SENTINEL—What see you now? 

Youto—lI see a beautiful garden, and it is full of flowers— 
flowers of bright colours.—Roses!—-Myriads of roses, that reach 
on and on.—Oh! Wonderful!—Their colours change!—They are 
becoming all white, and, oh! they look so pure!—They are not roses! 
—I thought they were roses, but—they are lilies. And One I 
see raised above all the others, and larger, whiter, more beautiful, 
—almost that it dazzles,—than all the others. Why is this, and why 
is it above the others? 

SENTINEL—That it may see all and know all. 

Yourn—Why must it see all and know all? 

SENTINEL—It is the Father of all. 

Youtu—tThe Father of all!—All are equal to the Father.— 
Roses, —first, and.all of different colours,—so I saw. Then all became 
lilies and all white! At last I see with the eyes of Truth! 

SENTINEL—{ Pointing to valley on left.) Look yonder. 

(The Youtu goes left and looks, as directed.) 

SENTINEL—What see you? 

YoutH—All is dark, yet I see clearly. Black clouds hang 
everywhere. Beneath, a storm rages. People are hurrying, yet 
seem not to move. They are heavily burdened, and they struggle 
as if climbing a steep hill, which is lost in darkness into which they 
cannot see.—A woman is descending the hill,—she mingles with 
the crowd and becomes as one of them.—She falls,—they trample 
her!—She rises again,—she is struggling now as the others.—She 
was not burdened before, she is now.—Many fall.—Some remain 
fallen, but others rise again and continue the struggle,—All is misery. 

SENTINEL—That is what Man calls Life. 

(The Youtu turns away deep in thought.) 

SENTINEL—You have seen with the eyes of Truth.—You may 
yet return.—Choose. 

(The Youtu, with a look of supreme happiness, turns towards 
the right.) 

Youtuo—(In ecstatic joy) | know no choice!—I must be going 
on! (There is a sudden burst of brilliant light, right.) 1 have much 
to see and many to meet who follow. (Ihe Youtu advances towards 
the right, his arms outstretched in eagerness. His pace quickens as he 
disappears. The SENTINEL stands immobile. 

(The lights fade out very slowly, until the space effect is again pro- 
duced, then the Curtain falls very quietly.) 


Tue Enp.* 


* Rights of performance strictly reserved. Permission to produce may be obtained 
from the author who can be reached, care of the Editor of the Dusiin Macazine. 


From the Stalls: The Irishness 
of Bernard Shaw. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


RELAND has taken very little interest in Bernard Shaw, but, 
then, Bernard Shaw has always been interested in Ireland. 
While the greater part of the world paid homage to his genius, 
Ireland was not impressed. Shaw could be proud of Ireland if it 
pleased him but Ireland would not be proud of Shaw. He_ has 
emphasised the fact that he is an Irishman upon every part of the 
world, but so far, he has failed to make his own countrymen believe 
it. Here is a dramatist whose name can pack the theatres of Europe 
and America, a man who has revitalised the drama with a stream of 
ideas, whose wit is the most delightful in the drama of our time, 
and whose influence upon future thought and life is certain to be 
profound and widely spread, yet his compatriots are neither interested 
nor impressed. His ideas are ignored or regarded as pernicious in 
Ireland, and his wit is too common to be remarkable. Sometimes, 
it is true, he is taken seriously, as when a public library will ban his 
books because its committee has heard he is an ‘‘ immoral” writer. 
Possibly Shaw would rather be banned than ignored, and so he may 
prefer the Kilkenny which banned him to the Dublin which ignores 
him. And Dublin does ignore him. Not the little cliques—they 
spurn him—but the masses of the people. A play by Shaw may 
run for many months in New York, Berlin, London, or Prague, 
but it cannot fill a theatre for one week in Dublin. Many years ago 
when Man and Superman first came to Dublin, the audience at each 
performance would hardly fill the Abbey Theatre. With John 
Bull’s Other Island, and the Company from the Court Theatre, it 
was very little better. Since those days the Abbey Theatre has 
produced several of Shaw’s plays to audiences that were good, and 
Dublin has begun to take notice, so that recently Saint Foan had very 
good houses for a week at the Gaiety Theatre. For over thirty years 
Shaw has been writing and producing plays, yet his reputation would 
be negligible were it to be founded upon the appreciation of his own 
countrymen. Ibsen could rely upon Norway, Pirandello can rely 
upon Rome, Benevente’s fame rests upon Madrid; Shaw alone among 
the great modern dramatists has no fame in the city of his birth. But 
then neither has Synge. And Shaw is as Irish as Synge. Synge 
chose to depict the life of Ireland in his plays, while Shaw chose the 
life of England. It is the manner in which the material is used 
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rather than the material itself which is of importance, and the manner 
in which Shaw uses English life is the manner of an alien. He has 
chosen to live in England, but he took with him to London a mind 
fashioned in Dublin, and that mind remains a Dublin mind to-day 
as his speech retains the accent of Dublin. He flattered his com- 
patriots when he said they would “see through him” ; they very 
much prefer to ignore him. Yet criticism could hardly go further 
astray than when Mr. Edward Shanks in his book* says: ‘In 
looking for the origins of Mr. Shaw’s career it is more important 
to remember that he began to flourish in the nineties than to remember 
that he was born in Ireland. But he was born in Ireland, and no 
reader of him or writer on him ever fails to remember the fact. . . 
But his Irishness seems to me, at least, to be no very great matter " 
Those ’nineties! As if Shaw had anything in common with those 
who made the ’nineties notorious, if nothing else. It is certainly 
important to remember that Shaw was twenty years old when he 
left Dublin ; that he left Dublin in 1876, and that he joined the 
Fabian Society in 1884. To Ireland and the Fabian Society is the 
outlook cf Shaw due, and to attempt to get him into the galley with 
the men of the ’nineties seems like an attempt to box Shaw up at 
any cost. Shaw had begun his soap-box crusade before the green 
carnation startled London. 

An Irishman in England is an impartial person who can poke 
fun at, and be critical of, England and English institutions. When 
Shaw went to England he escaped the necessity of taking sides in 
Ireland. In England he was without prejudices, and without any 
connections. He had normal vision where the Englishman was 
handicapped by traditions, friendships, convictions, prejudices, 
and party allegiances. He had known Nationalism as an obsession 

‘in Ireland. In England he was free to denounce it as acurse. He 
had heard (who hadn’t?) of the great progress of the British Empire 
under Victoria, but what he saw was squalor and chaos, what he 
experienced in the world’s richest city was grinding poverty. He 
was compelled to notice that Empire did not necessarily mean 
distributive justice, and that material progress may not mean anything 
whatever in terms of human welfare. Wealth accumulated while 
men decayed, and only the Fabians seemed to be aware of Goldsmith’s 
warning. So Shaw joined the Fabians. And they must be credited 
with turning his Irish mind towards social reconstruction. But his 
Irish mind shows most clearly in anything connected with sex. He 
has been declared by critics to be without passion, and to be incapable 
of understanding women. But anyone who knows how strict is 
Irish opinion upon matters of sex will readily understand the reticence 
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of Bernard Shaw. Shaw has been labelled a puritan as if that were 
an explanation. The Nonconformist conscience can produce an 
Arnold Bennett without comment, or Hardy, or Wells! Such an 
explanation cannot cover Shaw. Only the deeply-rooted suspicion 
of sex which is peculiar to Ireland can explain the suspicion which 1s 
found in him. And then there is the actor in him! How he leoked 
his part always! See him on a platform looking very much like 
Sidney Hall’s well-known portrait of Parnell! It is not given to 
men of other nationalities to pose as do the men of Ireland. Not 
always are they what they look like, but it is very easy to make a 
mistake. Shaw has that gift which is withheld from so few Irishmen. 
It 1s probably easier for an Irishman to be mistaken for a man of 
genius than for a man of any other nationality. The art that is now 
called “‘ publicity ” is also one that most Irishmen are familiar with, 
and use unsparingly and unhesitatingly. Shaw has acknowledged 
handsomely his debt to his mother, who had great influence upon 
the shaping of his mind, and of her, Katharine Tynan records : 
‘* She was very witty very satirical. . . She expressed strong Irish 
Protestant sent.ments.” Strong sentiments are more easily discovered 
in Ireland than in England; the English genius for compromise is 
incomprehensible to an Irishman, who may very easily make the 
erroneous assumption that English people have no convictions at 
all. Shaw was quickly in difficulties with this English spirit of 
compromise. He saw it at work, and was excited to fury by the 
results. Compromise had produced something approaching chaos 
in English social life; sweating, slums, disease, dirt, yet such were 
cumulatively regarded as progress, and other nations pitied 
accordingly. Fresh eyes from Ireland were shocked by this so-called 
progress, and a mind free from the local prejudices examined it, and 
found it rotten. Followed, of course, the vigorous denunciation 
which Englishmen could understand only as a joke. It was an 
Irishman’s jealousy, they thought, and they regard it as the pre- 
rogative of an Irishman to be funny. 

The English populace cannot conceive a serious Irishman 
any more than it can conceive a generous Scotchman. Yet the 
Irishman is as normally serious as the Scotchman is generous. And 
it is probably the Irishman’s seriousness that prevents the proper 
appreciation of Bernard Shaw in Ireland. The Irishman is serious 
about Ireland only—Shaw is serious about humanity. Humanity 
is a subject upon which Ireland has no opinion, and those who take 
the world for their country find little or no response from Irish 
people. Had Shaw remained in Dublin it is probable that he, too, 
would have forgotten humanity in his contemplation of Ireland. 
Sometimes this national concentration is thought to be mystical, 
out-of-the-worldness is mistaken for other-worldness, and from it 
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Shaw was rescued by his departure for London at a very critical time 
for himself and for Ireland. In 1876 Ireland was going more 
deeply into itself, and from that adventure it is only now beginning 
to emerge. Shaw could only have become what he is in a wide, 
free, somewhat apathetic and indifferent atmosphere, which could 
evoke all his Irish combativeness and his Irish urge for propaganda. 
Every Irishman has a “cause” for which he works—Shaw found 
his in England, but it is not English. The world is his ‘‘ cause ”’ 
very largely on account of the very small grip that nationalism has 
upon his mind. 

_ In a very interesting book recently published,* Mr. J. S. Collis 
begins by saying : “ It happens that I am an Irishman, and I consider 
it to be time that Ireland had something to say about the most remark- 
able man who has ever fled from her shores.” Ireland is not Mr. 
Collis, nor is Mr. Collis Ireland. In this book, Mr. Collis gives 
his own opinion about Shaw, but he most certainly does not give 
Ireland’s, especially as Mr. Collis has also fled from Ireland, and 
is now, evidently, resident in London. But his book is an Irishman’s 
book, and it is doubly welcome on that account. He is not, of 
course, the first Irishman to write critically about Shaw—much of 
the criticism in the press of England and America is done by Irishmen 
—but he brings to his work enthusiasm, energy, and knowledge, 
which give Shaw the viewpoint of the youngest generation of critics. 
Of course, Mr. Collis, being Irish, must throw stones at his com- 
patriots, no Irishman can avoid such sport, though it proves only 
his preoccupation with Ireland. He thinks Shaw is not appreciated 
in Ireland, ‘‘ first, because he freely criticises Ireland ; second, 
because he is a successful man—two unforgivable sins to an Irishman.” 
That is merely throwing stones at the wrong target without reason. 
Shaw’s criticism of Ireland is sentimental compared with that of any 
citizen of Dublin to-day, and he has never criticised Ireland so 
persistently, or so mercilessly, as he has criticised England. It is 
true that success is not in Ireland regarded as highly as it is in England 
and America, but Ireland still regards quantities of pounds or dollars 
as something which compels attention. Literary success, however, 
compels no attention in Ireland. Recently W. B. Yeats had the 
Nobel Prize awarded to him, and the event raised less emotion than 
the arrest of any unheard-of patriot. Any other country in Europe 
would be still rejoicing, and probably America would be indulging 
in an orgy of “ publicity.” The fact is that literature is not regarded 
seriously at all in Ireland, and that, rather than jealousy, is the reason 
why Shaw is neglected. Shaw does not stand alone in this respect— 
every Irish writer of whatever rank is neglected in Ireland and were 
it not that England and America publish and read the work of 
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Irishmen, no Irishman would attempt anything but journalism. 
On that point Mr. Collis is certainly wrong, but there is in Shaw 
something which would rouse antipathy even in a reading and 
appreciative Ireland. It is the “‘ strong Irish Protestant sentiments ”’ 
of his mother. Probably no where else in the world to-day is Shaw 
regarded as “immoral” but in Ireland, and it is just this Irish 
Protestant ‘‘ Croppies lie down” attitude which is the basis for 
such a charge. Of course the people who make the charge know 
practically nothing of Shaw’s work, but they have heard that he 
was banned by the Censor in London, and—they know what London 
is from the Sunday papers. 

It is good to have a critic declaring roundly that “ dialogue 
is the soul of drama.” ‘‘ Drama is dialogue, dialogue is drama,” 
declares Mr. Collis, ‘‘ that is all we know about it, and all we need 
to know. Conflict there must be, passion there must be, strife there 
must be, but the conflict and the passion and the strife need not 
spring frcm material movements—nay, must not always do so, 
if a play is to be something better than the cinema. No amount 
of movement, blood and thunder can make up for bad dialogue, 
but brilliant dialogue can be sufficient. Bernard Shaw has always 
held fast to these facts. He knows that the phrase that smashes and 
the wit that kills, excite an audience more than the clash of material 
swords upon the stage—for there is more reality in the one kind 
of battle than in the other. He knows that material conflict is often 
interesting, but that intellectual conflict is always inspiring.” True, 
of course, but the theatre is a commercial proposition, where one 
man’s shilling is as good as another’s, and the majority seems to 
prefer the material conflict. An American critic, Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton, in a series of lectures given last year at Columbia Univer- 
sity and now published in book form,* is on the side cf the majority. 
“Nobody else in the play (Saint Foan),” he says, “‘ has anything to 
do but talk; yet the piece is supposed to represent a savage century 
of history when people acted first and thought afterwards, if ever. 
They did not sit around, rejoice or philosophize. They sprang to 
horse and went out and cut each other’s throats. Imagine what 
Shakespeare would have done with such a period. The stage would 
have been noisy with alarums and excursions, the hurrying hither and 
thither of armed men.” No attempt to find out what Shaw wanted to 
do. If this is typical of American dramatic criticism there need be no 
surprise that American drama is so poor. We can do much better, 
even at our worst we make only the same mistake. When Mr. Ham- 
ilton bows to Sir A. W. Pinero and prostrates himself before 
something called technique, there is nothing left but to nod and pass 
on, pitying his auditors as we go. 


*Conversations on Contemporary Drama: Macmillan, 9/- Net. 
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‘“Shaw doesn’t stage human beings,’ say Messrs. Clayton 
Hamilton and company in chorus. To this Mr. Collis replies: 
In Shaw’s plays we find no heroes and no villains—for all men 
are heroes and all men are villains. In Shaw’s plays we find no 
pure comic or no pure tragic characters—for all men are comic 
and all men are tragic. His lovers are not always loving, his old 
are not always stupid, and his young are not always charming. 
They are not rational stage characters guaranteed to do the right 
thing at the right moment. They are human, and their souls are 
Jaid bare with almost horrible penetration. We cannot bear it: 
We insist that the author is joking. ‘I am,’ he replies. ‘My wa 
of joking is by telling the truth. It is the funniest joke in the world.’ ” 
When it is remembered that Bernard Shaw has created over three 
hundred characters for the stage, most of them thoroughly vitalised, 
it is very difficult to be patient with the criticism that finds only 
puppets. It is perfectly true that Shaw’s characters are deliberately 
chosen to illustrate an idea, but the illustration is possible only 
by and through their own vital humanity. To get the idea to his 
audiences Shaw’s characters must be alive in every pore—and they 
usually are. 

“Bernard Shaw,” says Mr. Collis, ‘can be appreciated in 
England better than anywhere else. His real home is England— 
not Ireland. It is not in Ireland that he is understood best—for 
he is Irish.”” It seems to be assumed that being Irish is a barrier 
to understanding and appreciation by Ireland. That, of course, 
is wrong, hopelessly and ruinously wrong. An attempt to be clever 
at the cost of truth. The appreciation of Bernard Shaw, and of many 
other brilliant Irishmen of our time, will come when the people of 
Ireland realise that they are themselves the Ireland by which they 
are obsessed. When Ireland ceases to be an abstraction, cold, 
aloof, stony, and becomes a living thing, a thing of human flesh 
and blood, Bernard Shaw will be appreciated. Then his kinship 
will be claimed most loudly by those who now deride him, and he 
will take his place in the line of great Irishmen who have made 
English comedy. 


The Husband of My Wife. 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO. 


HE horse and the ox—I once read in a book of which I have 

forgotten the title and the author—the horse and the ox . 

But perhaps it would be better to leave the ox aside. Let us 
confine ourselves to the horse. 

The horse, then, who does not know that he must die, is not 
metaphysical. But if the horse knew that he must die, the problem 
of death would become for him, as for us, weightier than the problem 
of life. To find hay and grass is certainly a weighty problem enough. 
But behind this problem looms another: “‘ Why, after having 
struggled twenty years to find hay and grass, should one die, without 
ever knowing why one has been born?” 

The horse does not know that he must die. Therefore, he 
does not ask himself these questions. Man, however, who, according 
to the definitions of Schopenhauer, is a metaphysical animal (which 
is precisely as much as saying an animal that knows it must die), 
has this question continually before him. 

The conclusion, if I am not mistaken, is that all men ought 
sincerely to congratulate the horse, and of all men most particularly 
those metaphysical animals, who, stricken with diseases, like myself, 
not only know that they must die and quickly, but know also what 
will happen in their houses after their death, and nurse that 
knowledge without being able to appear affected by it. 

Dregs are seldom limpid ; and the life-flow in me is muddying 
more and more as it trickles to its last ebb. Therefore, by filling 
these few sheets of paper, I want to gain for myself that bitter-sweet 
satisfaction (which as yet I do not feel) of letting my wife know that 
I had foreseen everything. 

The idea came to me this morning. It came to me after my 
wife had surprised me in the corridor, behind the drawing-room 
door, crouched down and holding my breath to peer through the 
keyhole. 

“Oh, you who are never jealous,” cried she, “‘ what are you 
doing there?” Look! You have even taken off your shoes, so 
as to make no noise? ”’ 

I looked down at my feet, and saw them stockinged only. 
She was right! My wife laughed loudly. What could I say? 
I stammered some excuse—that I never thought of spying on her, 
that I was looking simply through curiosity, that the piano had been 
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silent for some time, and that I hadn’t seen her music-master go 
QWay.ct oF 

But, as a matter of fact, I swear that the shoes had been taken 
off some time ago, and for a different reason. They hurt me. And 
you, my dear Euphemia, who found me in my stockings, must 
understand that they hurt me, and must not laugh about it, at least 
before my face. You know I have swellings on my feet, and some- 
times, to amuse myself, I feel them, or press tnem down and watcn 
them coming up again. 

Which does not, of course, alter the fact that I have committed 
an unpardonable folly. 

But if only I’d known, if only I knew now, that my wife would 
have nothing to do with that music-master! And yet I am sure— 
dead sure—that—as long as I live—she won’t betray me. She has 
never betrayed me in all these years—she can surely contain herself 
for a couple of months more—four, perhaps; six at the outside ! 
She could wait, I am certain, even if I were to drag on for a year. 

I know him well, intimately, the future husband of my wife. 
And he too, I could lay my hand on my heart and swear, would never 
do me the faintest wrong, so long as the breath remains in my nostrils. 
Because he happens to be a very dear friend of mine ; an excellent 
boy. 

Well, perhaps not really a boy any longer. Forty he is, almost 
my age. But I might be a hundred, whereas he is like a young 
man, sound all through, as firmly rooted in life as an oak in a wood. 
And dowered, too, as the ancients used to say, “‘ with all those parts 
that go to the making of a perfect husband” . . . excellent habits, 
and a generous and most kindly nature. 

His thoughtfulness for me illustrates it. : 

Almost every day, to give an example, he comes with a carriage 
to take me for a mouthful of air. He gives me his arm, and with 
infinite care and caution, helps me down the stairs, compelling me 
to stand still on every landing, while one could count a hundred. 
Then he feels my pulse, and if he is satisfied, he looks me in the eyes 
and asks gently : 

~ shall we go on?” 

"ves, let Us go on.” 

And so on down to the bottom, at a snail’s pace. To get me 
up again, after the drive, he takes one side and the porter the other, 
and they carry me up on a chair. 

I have rebelled, but in vain. It is true that I can’t do half a 
dozen stairs at a time without my breath coming in hideous gasps, 
but I hate to give my friend so much trouble. I would rather the 
porter got somebody else to help him... . But what a hope ! 
Florestano would carry me up all by himself if he could! Well, 
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after all, I don’t weigh much (about a hundred pounds, I should say, 
corns and all), and I must remember that in helping me he is, as it 
were, staking a claim in his future happiness. Let him be ! 

The same with my wife. Euphemia is almost happy to suffer 
on my account, so that she, too, may gain the right, in the eyes of 
her own conscience, to enjoy life afterwards, without a prick of 
remorse. An honourable right, of course, and a most honourable 
reward, which neither life nor conscience should deny her, and which 
I, I repeat, have not the faintest reason to be affronted at. 

And yet, I confess, that sometimes I have been on the point 
of wishing that the two of them had been a pair of well-proved 
scoundrels. Their rarely-honourable conduct, their exquisite 
sentiments, affect me sometimes like the most refined cruelty, because, 
being powerless to rebel in any way. against what will most certainly 
happen after my death, I find myself constrained sometimes, for 
example, to take my little son between my knees, my only child, 
and solemnly to teach him love and filial respect for him who will 
soon be his second father, and to warn him never to give him cause 
for complaint. I say: 

“Look, Charlie, your hands are dirty! What did Uncle 
Florestano tell you yesterday, when you had a dab of ink on your 
nose? He said, * Wash your hands, Charlie, or the policeman’ll 
get you!”” He was only joking, because they don’t send you to 
prison nowadays for having dirty hands; but still you must wash, 
because Uncle Florestano likes clean little boys. And he is so good 
and loves you so much. And you must love him, too, Charlie, 
and obey him, always, and have him always pleased. Do you 
understand, my son?” 

And I praise all the little presents that Florestano brings him 
to please his mother. The little fellow does what he’s told, and 
almost looks on him as a father already. The other day, for instance, 
Florestano took him for a walk, and when they came back he told 
me, laughing, how, when they were crossing the square in the full 
sunshine, Charlie suddenly gave a cry and stopped dead, and then 
said sorrowfully : 

“Have I hurt you, Uncle Florestano? ” 

“No, Charlie. Why?” 

And my little son, in his innocence, “‘ Because I trod on your 
shadow, Uncle Florestano.” 

No, no; you need not go to quite such lengths, my son! That 
was being alittledonkey! As far as his shadow goes, you can trample 
that under foot. Uncle Florestano and your mother will one 
day trample your father’s shadow under foot, conscience-free, because 
in life they never, either of them, would so much as tread on his toe! 

How the three of us strive to excel each other in considerateness! 
The most delicate torture in the world for me! Like a sick man, I 
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would be only too happy to let everything slide; but instead I have 
to keep up and about in order to weigh on them as little as possible. 
If I were to keep to my bed, their interest and care of me would be 
increased to a degree to fill me with repugnance, even with horror. 
I would be wrong, of course. But this spectacle of the exquisiteness 
of our civilisation, of our continual ceremonies, actually on the 
threshold of death, I find a somewhat nauseating harlequinade. 
I see them pushing me, with yellow gloves and infinite courtesies, 
up to the very portal. And now they seem to bow me farewell 
and say with a pleasant smile : 

“That way. Bon voyage. And rest assured that we shall 
never forget you... such an excellent, prudent, reasonable 
person!” 

They tell me that we must be sincere! Sincere? But sincerity 
for me, at this point, would mean only one thing, and that is Murder, 
from which God keep me! What is it restrains me? 

But, speaking seriously, if I had not faith, if I did not believe 
in God, if I thought for an instant that death was the end of the soul 
as well as the body, and that when the earth was no longer under my 
feet, the void and nothing else would be waiting for me, do you 
think I would hesitate to kill Florestano? 

When sometimes at nights I lie thinking in my wakefulness 
of howhe will lie in my bed, in my place, with all my rights over my 
wife and all my possessions; when I think of how some night, from 
his little bed in the room next door, my little son, my orphan, will 
be afraid, and cry, and call his mother, and when I think of how my 
wife will want to go and see what ails him, and comfort him, and 
the foster-father will say, ‘‘ No, no, my dear; let him cry. You must 
not get out of bed. You will catch cold” . . . I swear to you, 
-Florestano, I swear that I could kill you!” 

Instead of which, every night, I sit quiet by the window, looking 
long at the sky. There is a little star up there on which I fix my 
eyes, and to which I often say, sighing : 

“Wait for me. I shall not be long!” 

And to Euphemia, who is the daughter of a free-thinker, and 
boasts that she does not believe in God, I repeat : 

‘Believe! Foolish woman! God does exist! And thank 
Him for existing! Do you hear? Thank Him for it!” 

And Euphemia looks at me strangely, as if it seems odd to her 
that I, Luca Leuci, can say such a thing—lI, who, according to her— 
have really no call to have faith, because God treats me badly, making 
me die so young. Nevertheless she will thank God, when these 
leaves come into her hands, if she really loves her Florestano. 

I see that the only thing for me is to die quickly, here. For 
sometimes I see Florestano with looks and sighs forcing my wife 
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to feel the longings that torment him, poor fellow! I can imagine 
my wife reclining with her comely fair head against his breast, in 
the act of caressing him, ever so lightly, stroking with just two fingers 
the long ruddy hair of his splendid moustache. . . . Oh, ecstasy! 
Patience, only a little while, my dear Euphemia. And certain 
little bed-phrases of hers, that she used to use to me, lying close in 
my arms . . . . she will use them to him, just the same, hardly 
knowing what she says. | 

. “ Precious!> =. ., Ah,.-my <darling®. J iyes,ewes au. ee ty 
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Then I have to laugh, to laugh out loud. And they both turn 
to me in wonder, to ask me the joke. I say something funny, and 
Florestano says : 

‘““You will live to be old, my dear Luca—and always with 
your joke!” 

But sometimes I do not succeed with my joke, as Florestano 
calls it. My wit, without my wishing it, turns to bile, and then 
Florestano, in the carriage beside me, suffers from my remarks. 
I say to him: “If it were not an unpleasant one, I would propose, 
my dear Florestano, to put you for a minute in my place. I am 
certain it would have the same odd effect on you as it has on me, 
this being able to see life as it will remain for others, fully knowing 
that in a little while, perhaps at the very moment you are speaking, 
it will be done with for you; and this being able to think that, in the 
ordinary course of life, others will do, when you yourself are no 
more!” 

I do not speak in riddles, but Florestano pretends not to under- 
stand. I continue: 

‘“ Dear Florestano, I know, for example, the exact china-wreath 
you are going to lay on my grave-stone, when I am beneath it...” 

Then Florestano shouts me down, and I fall silent, and thin 
and white and suffering as I am, I draw myself up into my corner 
of the carriage, and fall to musing, as we pass slowly along the airy 
avenues of the Janiculum, on the soft beauty of the setting sun. 
What, after all, does it matter to me how life tastes to the rest, when 
Tam gone. . . . how it tastes to this great full-blooded man sighing 
beside me, to my wife at home, waiting for us, also sighing, and to 


my little son, who one day soon will have forgotten who I was and 
how I looked! 


addy ee 


And Florestano, lifting his head, will answer him roughly : 
“What do you want?” 


The husband of your mother, little Son, who is not your daddy. 
What do you make of it? 


_ But still life is so beautiful, my dear... and so full of 
things... . Translated by A. M. Harrison. 


Mount Saint Benedict. 


BY DOROTHY MACARDLE. 


HONTER Gowan lived on this Mount where the house of Saint 
Benedict stands now. His thirteen fair daughters sat stitching 
at linen caps. _ Below the hill was a hut where an old woman kept 
fuel to a cauldron of boiling pitch ; thither the yeomen dragged 
captured Croppies for punishment. Some they hanged from the 
nine beeches that stand in a group by the pool; a dead, twisted 
growth, like a plaited rope or a writhing serpent, is strangling those 
beeches now. It was Hunter Gowan built the bridge over the stream 
and there his nephew, riding home unscathed from the Napoleonic 
Wars, fell from his horse and was killed. The corners men leave 
untilled in the fields around are said to be Croppies’ graves. 

Certainly Saint Benedict’s gentle influence has wholly exorcised 
whatever evil hauntings Hunter Gowan left after him, for there can 
be no pleasanter place under the sun than “ the Mount” is now. 

It is twenty years since Father Sweetman came from Downside 
College, with the approval of his Abbot and Chapter, and opened 
a boys’ school here. It seemed wrong that Irish boys, to secure 
a liberal education and happy schooldays, should be obliged to go 
to England ; it was the dream of this Irish monk to give his own 
country something at least as desirable as that which England had, 
and to train up good Irishmen there. If freedom was coming, he 
thought, Ireland would need men with the power and knowledge 
and readiness to use it well, not behind others in education, not 
alienated by English schooling from their own country and its ideals. 

No one who sees Mount Saint Benedict as it is now can deny 
that its founder has brought his dream very near to fruition, or 
contemplate the closing of such a school, at such a moment as this 
in Ireland’s history, without profound dismay. 

Seven miles inland from the sea, the wide estate spreads over 
rich hillsides of County Wexford, and there a little community cf 
schoolboys and teachers, farmers, labourers and artisans, carry out 
the fertile projects of the Master. The school has grown not narrowly 
into a little self-centred institution, but broadly and humanely as 
might, in a time of peace, some fortunate Irish home. 

English schoolboys are too much cut off, as a rule, from the 
life of nature and the productive work of the world ; they grow up 
with idle hands, regarding the farmer, the smith and the builder 
as a caste created to serve their privileged class. The insistence on 
a narrow code and a uniform routine discourages all originality of 
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mind, and the concentration on organised games leaves them without 
the resources of simpler pleasures. They live, too, in an atmosphere 
entirely masculine, so that the boy’s manner with girls and women 
becomes boorish or artificial. Arrogance, snobbishness and bullying 
—all the attributes of the imperialist, flourish in otherwise admirable 
schools. ; ' 

“The Mount” seems clear of all this. The place is as full of 
industry as of study and play. There is a farm and a market-garden : 
tobacco is grown and made into cheroots ; the poultry farm is one 
of the largest in the county ; rabbits are kept ; building goes on 
continually ; in one out-house cement blocks are made ; in another 
is the saw-mill ; in another the electric plant ; some forty people are 
employed. In the cottages on the estate, too, small enterprises 
thrive : there are spinning wheels and a loom, and there was talk 
lately of making vegetable dyes. 

As for the schoolboys, although they are redoubtable in games, 
they know other ways also of spending their spare time ; they can 
ride and keep pet animals, or take books from the well-stocked open 
shelves and read under the trees ; many are passionate naturalists, 
and the bird-haunted woods and meadows are not out of bounds. 
The boys are trusted with a large freedom and it has very rarely 
been abused. The organisation and discipline of the school is the 
charge of the older boys, who are thus learning the arts of adminis- 
tration and control. They treat the small boys as they would treat 
their own young brothers and do not, under any circumstances, 
strike a child. Life is normal, active and unhurried ; quarrels seem 
unknown ; the good rule of Saint Benedict prevails: ‘‘ That no 
one may be troubled or grieved in the House of God.” 

To the Chapel on Sundays come all the Catholic people of 
the neighbourhood who would otherwise have to go five miles to 
Mass. If the last public Mass is to be said on August the second, 
as the order stands, that will be a sorrowful ceremony indeed. 

The large house is monastic in its simplicity, but something 
in the design and proportions makes it pleasant and picturesque. 
It has room for fathers and mothers who like to stay for a few days 
at any time. In St. Aidan’s, across the garden, among lupins and 
foxgloves, live the younger boys and the women members of the staff, 
who teach Irish, English and French. 

Many a stricken victim of the strife outside has found peace 
and sanctuary here, under Saint Benedict’s generous law ; only 
against active belligerents of either camp these hospitable doors 
were shut, and, save raiders, no person ever crossed the threshold 
with arms, 

It is a community of peace and a school, one imagines, that 
Padraic Pearse would have rejoiced in, for here a life is lived by Irish 
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boys that is happy, vigorous and free, religion a kindly influence 
through it all, love of Ireland as natural as love of one’s mother or 
of the sun, service of the people the ambition that grows with 
their growth. 

That the Head is a Republican is scarcely reason enough, one 
would think, for its forcible closing or the ejection of the monks 
who have made it what it is ; and a campaign of slander which has 
been disproved in every detail should not be reason enough. 

If education in Ireland is ever to be made worthy of the vivid 
intelligence of Irish children, if we are ever to emerge from the 
mental poverty in which, as a nation, we have been held, the work of 
teaching must be made attractive to the finest intellects in the country, 
and scholastic enterprise must have security from arbitrary eviction 
at least. Ifa great and patriotic life-work such as this can be swept 
away by the despotic prejudice of those in power, what gifted and 
responsible man or woman will choose teaching as a career, what 
ambitious teacher will dare to open a school at home ? 

To make war on teachers is to make war on children, and on 
the future pf the race. There are things which should be spared 
by all parties, even in the midst of battle, and should be safe from 
the revengeful aftermath ; education—the peace of the children— 
the growing-time of the new generation, are surely among these. 

This unfortunate country! Are all good things that come to 
life in it fore-doomed to be destroyed ? To watch this joyous 
community of youth at work and play in this place, which they love 
with all boyhood’s devotion, to observe their happy comradeship 
with one another and their frank, delightful manner with strangers, 
servants and masters alike, and to realize that all this is threatened 
and condemned, is to be filled with the sadness that sometimes 
over-shadowed all the hope and courage of Pearse. 

‘‘ And then my heart hath told me: 

These will pass, 

Will pass and change, will die and be no more, 
Things bright and green, things young and happy ; 
And I have gone upon my way 

Sorrowful.” 


The Tramp. 


By L. MAC MANUS. 


HIS clothes told me. he was a tramp. We exchanged looks. 

I read his face casually, and receiving my first impression, 
carried it back causally to my mind. The outline was harsh ; a 
tuft of tangled grey hair on the domed crown, flat ears, muddy- 
looking bristles round cheeks and chin; and within the outline were 
dabs of things; a withered nose, redish-blue, a tightened mouth, 
and gleaming spots deep down in the hollows under the knobby 
brows. 

‘“* Give me a shirt,” he said. 

Something wilted within me. The man was not begging ; 
he was demanding. There was no professional whine. This 
was impudence. Then I looked at him again. There was 
authority in the grey lips ; mastery in the straight-staring eyes ; 
something different from the tramp-sneak who cows lonely womcn. 

He shifted his feet a little, looked round, and cast a malign 
glance at the sky. “It will be coming again,” he scowled. 

~.L hesraiti, tae 

‘““ Any devil-weather you don’t want. I’ve been sleeping out 
in ditches. It’s drink did it.” (The tone was defiant). ‘‘I had 
a shop in Curry, but I drank, and here I am.” 

Conventional admonitions came to my lips. Then I felt the 
pharisaical form of those weighted sentences. Did they ever help 
a drunkard ? Perhaps. 

" EAUNGTY. @ oalecaid. 

“Starving. Give me something to eat.” 

A well-filled plate was brought, and he sat, like Lazarus, at 
my door. lan, my dog, did not bark at him. He lay down a yard 
away, questioning me with his eyes. 

A knife and fork had been omitted, and the man demanded 
them. When they were given, he turned over the cold bacon and 
bread like one dissatisfied with his cook. ‘“‘ Any fresh meat?” 
he said. ‘‘ Cold bacon preys on my stomach.” 

I might have ignored the enquiry, but my will was weakening. 
I felt it bending before his. The psychology of the fact interested 
me. Here was an outcast, a drunkard, and I was obeying him as if 
he were a prince. 

“You turned drunken men out of your shop if they were 
troublesome, I suppose ?” I said, when a slice of my future dinner 
was added to his plate. 
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“IT did. Every one had to obey me.” 

*““ Had you a wife?” 

He did not speak till he had cleared the plate. Then he 
searched among the ruins of his coat and brought out a pipe. 

“Tobacco!” he commanded. 

I gave it. He was not a petty thief, or a burglar, some instinct 
told me. He was a fallen autocrat. 

“You have not good manners for your trade,” I remarked. 
““Dogs must be set at you now and then.” 

“They are. Call off your dog. No! he’s quiet; he can stay. 
Bring me the shirt.” 

““ Suppose I refuse? ”’ 

“You won’t. You can see my skin through the holes in my 
coat.” 

“Well, [ll give you the shirt. You are sorry now that you 
gave way to drink and have to tramp the road? ”’ 

He pressed the tobacco into the bowl of the pipe, demanded 
a match, and left the question unanswered, which was rather a 
commentary on the cloudy pages of the man’s life than a reproval. 

Then, suddenly, he sang hilariously, striking high notes that 
broke at the blow, keeping no tune. 


“Of all the trades agoin’, Begging is the best, 
For when a Man is tired he can Sit down and Rest.” 


He lit the pipe, put it in his mouth, and drew it out again 
instantly. 

“* My soul to the devil! Yes, rest in a ditch!” he said savagely. 

“Tt was your own mistake,” I said. “‘ Now, if you had taken 
the pledge when you first began to turn the taps of your casks for 
yourself, you might be in your shop to-day.” 

Having given hostage to my conscience I left him, and went 
away. 

When I came back twenty minutes later he was still there. 
In the interval it had been suggested that he was dangerous, that 
he should be ordered away. I had no intention of doing this. 

He sat facing the west, his hands on his knees—like brown 
withered leaves that had alighted there; his pipe smoked out, the 
plate turned face downward by his side. There were glimpses of 
oddly white skin through the tatters of his trousers and coat. His 
feet, resting on the heels, were flattened by travel ; the soles, shed 
of shoes, were hardened and brown, upright like bricks. He was 
staring across the wind-beaten garden to the cloud-darkened Mountain 
of the Cairn. He seemed absorbed in some uplifting thought. I 
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had never seen a broken man before, or lying tramp if he really was, 
have such a look of pride in his eyes. 

‘“‘ Where do you sleep to-night?’ I said. 

He did not look at me for a few moments. Then he took a 
hand from each knee, rested them beside him on the ground, dragged 
up his knees slowly, and rose as if on rusty hinges to his feet. 

“You obeyed me, you fed me, you gave me all I asked,”’ he 
said humbly. ‘“‘ It’s great pleasure you’ve given me. There’s no 
one that obeys me now, and there used to be many who would take 
their orders from me. I had two boys in the shop—the Boss they 
called me—and could have had more. To see people do what I 
tell them is very serviceable to my soul.” . 

Something had crept out from the tumbled house of his 
humanity. I had fed more than his body. 

“Are you often obeyed in your travels?’ I asked. 

“Never before. I could command some women if they were 
alone, or a child. But I wouldn’t do it. There would be no 
satisfaction in that. I don’t give orders every time I come to a 
house, or I’d get no food. Maybe I do it in three months or six 
months, and it is a great service to my soul to order the same way 
I did when I was boss in my shop. I feel a stronger man after it.’ 

He turned to go away. 

The rain-clouds had gathered, and the day would close early. 
I thought of the ditch. My hand went into my pocket. 

babiere! 77) isaide 

He turned again, and looked at the shilling. A change 
passed over his face. Instinctively I followed his vision. The 
silver opened the door to the public-house; to the barman with one 
hand on the tap; to the frothy glass held beneath. His lips half 
opened, his tongue licked the under one, his eyes had the glazed 
light of the drunkard within reach of his cup. 

“This shilling will give you a bed to-night,” I said. ‘“‘ It’s 
going torain. ‘There’s a tramp’s lodging-house in the town. That’s 
better than a ditch.” 

Then his face changed again. He took his eyes, as ifthe snapped 
the strings, sharply, swiftly from that thirsty vision, and fixed them 
hard and masterful on me. 

‘Put that shilling in your pocket! ’’ he commanded. 

Charity and my own will kept my hand still outstretched. 

“Do ye what I tell ye!’’ he shouted. 

Then I obeyed. Something greater than the man’s diseased 
longing had thrust that longing aside. 

““Ye’ve served my soul,” he said haughtily. 

He walked away. A ragged streamer that was a sleeve, fluttered 
out in the wind Hke a pennant over the sharp peak of the elbow. 
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The wind bellied the rags of the trousers and coat, and pressed to 
his side, under his right arm, was the flannel shirt I had given him. 
His head was thrust back. He put down and raised his flat feet as 
Jupiter might have done on Olympus. 

I stood awhile in the wind to think over the picture of the 
man’s soul. Self-respect and pride and the love of power moved 
under the degradation. In the Lethe of his bar they had failed. 
Beneath harsh skies, in wind and rain, as he stalked in rags, as he 
begged his bread, they fell in by his side, not as memories, but as 
a thing he claimed, as himself, as qualities of his soul, not pawned 
or lost, and it served his soul, as he said, when they were recognised. 
Arrogance, perhaps, a Lucifer-pride without penitence. Yet rather 
the cry of a submerged soul sent through dark waters. 

To-day I heard he pawned the shirt for a bottle of porter, and 
that he slept in a ditch last night. 

And it is true, I am told, that he once had a business of his 
own. 


Condottieri. 
By JOSEPH ELY O’CARROLL. 


HERE were strange stories afloat about him in New York ; 
strange stories about his daring prowess with the brush, of his 
insane absorption in the devising of newer vestures for his fantastic 
muse, of semi-legendary exploits in the concupiscent lupanar of 
New York’s under-world. 

Then the whispered confidences of my Italian acquaintances 
that this hunchbacked youth with the enigmatic features of Da 
Vinci’s St. John, was the last representative of the once mighty house 
of De Medici, had influenced my acceptance of Jack Medici’s 
pleasantly-worded invitation to accompany him on a painting journey 
to the little village of Ridgefield, situated on the New Jersey side 
of the Hudson. 

We were destined never to arrive there. Half way up the 
scarped Palisades, Medici had complained of fatigue, and suggested 
that in lieu of Ridgefield we seek the umbrageous shelter of a tiny 
covert which invitingly promised sanctuary from the autumn sun. 

I was surprised at his early surrender to, what I supposed was, 
an inglorious indolence. When I had met him the previous night 
he had appeared to be too heroic to be now easily daunted by such 
a trivial climb of scarce three hundred feet. 

However, as he removed those boulders which might impair 
the comfort of our leaf carpeted retreat, I noticed the perspiration 
glistening on his face, and I regretted the unexpressed irritation 
with which I had accepted the frustration of our planned itinerary. 

We laid our canvases and easels and boxes of pigments aside 
and in the autumnal shadows we talked of shadowy things. 

We talked of Odilon Redon and of his necrophilic recapture 
of Persephone, and of his extravagant imagery of decay and death 
and putrescence. And of Villon gone to rejoin the sweet paramours 
of his songs in the sad eternal halls of Hell. And of Baudelaire, 
enervated by the cloying stupidities of love, affronting Cytherea 
herself with the disdainful javelin of his verse. | And of Shakespeare 


writing :— 


“And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights.” 


And Jack talked of Italy. Before my eyes the valiant colossi 
of battle passed. Again I saw the great condottieri! Sir John 
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Hawkwood and his fraternity of English mercenaries bridling the 
insolence of some haughty prince. Again I saw the silken lord of 
Valentinois butchering his sister’s husband at command of her 
incestuous eyes; again Vitellozzo Vitelli, dread scourge of the 
campagna, strangling to death in the grasp of those same ferine 
hands in the oubliette of his own citadel of Sanegallia. 

And we talked of the viperous Visconti and of the Marquises 
of Mantua. And of Florence beside the Arno, the city of the De 
Medici—the city that banished Dante, whose bread was savoured 
with tears. The fairest city that ever was or ever will be. 

I said to him: “* Jack Medici, you are not Jack Medici. You 
are Giovanni De Medici, Giovanni delle Bande Nere, the greatest 
condottiere of them all ; the fairest and noblest knight that ever was 
or ever will be! ”’ 

Jack’s eyes shone with pleasure, and the lustrous patina of 
his antique face flushed. Laughing, he lifted a boulder, balanced 
it in the curve of his arm, and then hurled it toward the fuliginous 
motley of New York. ‘ There is my defiance, O Phryne of cities,” 
he cried, but somewhere on the refuse-littered shore I heard the 
rock rebound. 

He coughed—perhaps from excitement. But I thought the 
handkerchief with which he touched his lips was flecked with red. 

We returned to New York. I never saw him again. Within 
two weeks he had gone, so it was reported, to California for his 
health. 


% % * * * * 


Five years had elapsed. I, too, was in California.—my hotel- 
lobby revery, as usual, interrupted by the clamorous tyranny of 
these shoddy mummers exacting verbal tribute to their “ art.” 

The effeminate curiosity in the Merry-Andrew golf togs was 
entertaining in epicene accents a few bored listeners : 

““Y’oughta seen me to-day. Some actor! Yeh, I was a 
kinda Eyetalyun captain with a sword an’ a horse. All armor, 
y'know. Fat part. Ten weeks if it’s a day.” 

After all, he might give me the information. 

“You say it’s an Italian story?”’ I asked him. “Do you 
know Jack Medici, by any chance?” 

““Do I know him, that little humpbacked props with the con- 
sumption? You bet I do. The louse passed me out a helmet 
to-day with a dent in it. But I throwed it right back at him.” 

* * Give that thing to some extry,’ I says. ‘** I’m in the cast. 
See that name’?” 

“ An’ I showed him my ticket with the name of the part printed 


on it—see?”’ 
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1 took the slip he proffered, and there I read:— 


Mr. William Forbes Brown 


as 
Giovanni De Medici. 


The Song the Syrens Sang. 
By CLAUDE SISLEY. 
CAME out of the Bradchester Bank at half past four. I had been 


working for an extra half hour trying to agree my money—for I am 
cashier there. I had been out to the sum of 3/4 in my account 
for the day. The fact worried me, for I pride myself always on my 
correctness where figures are concerned. 

It annoyed me to find the Square occupied with the various 
equipments of the Annual Fair. The grinding melody of the round- 
abouts, and the crackling explosions of the rifle ranges were ill-suited 
to my mood and were in no way calculated to assist me in tracing 
the loss of my 3/4. 

In the centre of the Square was a large marquee. A platform 
was built up at the back upon which was placed the most hideous 
collection of clocks, vases, plaster statuettes, cutlery—every kind 
of useless and hideous ornament that human perversity has designed. 
It was a cheapjack’s stall, but made upon a larger and more generous 
plan than one usually sees at a fair, and it had a more extensive stock 
of goods for sale. 

A few people were standing by. The cheapjack had not yet 
begun to trade; his assistants were bringing goods to the front 
of the stage where there was a table which was to act as his rostrum— 
if that is the correct word. 

For some reason I stayed for a moment by the stall. The 
cheapjack came forward, picking up a number of peculiarly horrible 
ornaments as he did so. 

The cheapjack was an ordinary enough looking fellow—with 
a face reddened rather than tanned by the open air and good living. 
But he had a pair of bold dark eyes, that gave a special character 
to his face. 

One of the assistants banged a dinner gong and the cheapjack, 
instead of making the usual speech, began to sing : 


“‘ Here’s a good alarm clock, 

And a case of knives, 

And vases made like old beehives, 

And a sharpening steel and a new fret saw. 

Hey Jimmy Jigger, 

Who says three and four?” 

The folly of the whole thing struck me like a blow. I am 

curiously sensitive to the ridiculous. I shrink from it in myself 
and in others. I hate even to see a drunken man making a fool of 
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himself—it cuts me like a wound. I blushed, and I expected to see 
everyone else blush too. 

But by the time the cheapjack had finished the verse I heard one 
or two people singing the tune to themselves and a man promptly 
went forward and bought an armful of rubbish from the cheapjack 
who began to sing again. 

And he sang the verse again and again and went on singing. 
And gradually all the people in the market place seemed to gather 
in the booth and everyone hummed the tune. 

The tune—it did not matter what the words were ; simply 
the tune with its odd rise and fall, with any gibberish words the 
cheapjack chose to fit to it. For me, I could feel everything slipping 
from me as I began to sing it too ; all the habits and all the prejudices 
I had gathered round me during my life, and which were, I could 
see, making me old. They were like wrappings of useless clothes, 
and they dropped from me and left me naked. 

The people moved backwards and forwards with a sort of 
rhythm. They did not crush or push, but moved like people taking 
part in some ceremonial dance. And finally everyone found his 
place in front of the rostrum and, handing some uncounted sum of 
money to the cheapjack, was given in return an armful of absurd 
ornaments. 

It was dark when I went out of the booth. The two squares 
were alight with torches and lamps. There were people about—but 
the houses looked taller. 

I went into a rifle range. Two men were firing fitfully at little 
celluloid balls that danced in a stream of water. A dark eyed woman 
was loading the Winchester rifles with which they were shooting. 
They never hit anything—it was hardly to be expected that they 
would, for they danced while they fired and sang the song the cheap- 
jack sang. The woman sang it too, and the small celluloid balls 
danced to it. 

The woman had dark eyes and was strong and muscular ;_ her 
dark hair was done with some attempt at coquetry, and she had a 
large bosom. Perhaps, like most show people, she was not too 
clean—but if so, I did not notice it at the time. 

She walked into a little sentry box where she took the money 
and I went with her and sat by her ; we held each other’s hands. 
Together we sang the song and tapped our feet upon the floor, and 
as we did so, that great chasm which yawns between one human 
being and another seemed bridged over. 


“* T wish I understood it,” I said. “ I left the Bank this afternoon 


worrying about being 3/4 wrong in my accounts, and now I don’t 
mind if I am three thousand four hundred pounds wrong.” 
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“ Naturally,” she answered, ‘‘ now that you have heard the song 
you wouldn’t mind anything at all.” 

“ Have you heard it before ?” I asked her, 

“Oh yes, often,” she replied, ‘ people like us often hear it.” 

““ And does it mean anything to you ?” I asked her. 

“ Of course it does—it is the song of knowledge.” 

“Knowledge of what ?”’ 

“Of other people-—now you have heard the song don’t you 
understand ?” 

““'Yes,’”’ I answered. 

We looked into each other’s eyes and then we watched the 
balls dancing in the water. 

Then Mr. Annerley Lewis, the Vicar of Bradchester, came into 
the rifle range. He was followed by a troop of choirboys. 

I got up from my seat in the sentry box and leading the lady 
of the rifle range by the hand, went over to him. 

He bowed and said: 

“* May I borrow your rifles; Madam—lI am contemplating ai 
attack on Mr. Jenkinson, the Baptist Minister. My bombing 
section,” he said, proudly pointing to a number of choirboys in their 
cassocks, carrying cocoanuts. 

Mr. Lewis was dressed in his cassock, and was carrying a 
processional cross to which was tied, with pieces of string, a horrible 
bust of Queen Victoria, an epergne and a canteen of very obviously 
shoddy cutlery. I knew the style of thing—they came from the 
cheapjack. : 

He sang the song in a high pitched clerical voice. 

*“‘ Tell me,” I said, “‘ what the song means, Mr. Lewis—you 
should know.” 

“‘ Why, very old, very old indeed. Shouldn’t really sing it— 
unorthodox, you know—Pagan thing—really don’t know where 
the damned cheapjack picked it up—but these show people—funny 
old memories run in families I suppose.” 

He addressed his platoon : 

“* Now then, form fours—Right.” 

He pulled his hat over one eye and danced a few steps of what 
I believe is called a breakdown. 

They all marched off, singing. 

I sat again in the sentry box with the lady of the rifle range, 
and looked up at the great roofs of the buildings of the Square. They 
had grown up and up and up, and now our little booth seemed like 
a little lighted nothing at the bottom of a well ; and our sentry box 
was less than nothing. 

The woman of the rifle range and I seemed the only people 
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left in Bradchester, although we could hear the cocoanuts flying 
and the rifles crackling and the shouts of the opposing chiefs. 

Then someone went rushing by, shouting : 

“ They’re burning Bradchester Grammar School !” and people 
cheered, but we did not know where the voices came from. 

We clung close to one another and I kissed her and her lips 
were clinging and desperate, and all the lips I had ever kissed before 
seemed only shadow lips and these the only real ones. 

““Oh my dear,” I said. 

““ My dear, my dear,’”’ she answered. 

I began to talk—not as I usually talked in the bank, in the 
formal skeleton to which we have reduced our tongue, but in quite 
different words. 

‘“‘T see now what the song means—it is an incantation. It is 
the song of brotherhood. The world’s curse is separation. We go 
through the world all hedged round with small hatreds and dislikes. 
We never know what other people are thinking. I understand 
now s 


““Oh no, my dear—you don’t understand yet, but I will tell 
you what it means. We are all in the world together and we know 
nothing of each other—not a thing. But until people have heard 
the song they can’t—they won’t realize it. And knowing you don’t 
know anything of another person, isn’t a separation, it’s a bond. If 
we know we don’t know—we are more kind to one another.” 

““Yes—lI see,” I answered, “‘ I thought I knew about women 
and felt for them. While I have been talking to you I thought I 
knew what your life must be, how hard at times, and how haunting 
the thought that youth and something of good looks are essential 
to employment in a rifle range and that when they pass, what can you 
do! I think that much is clear—but there is so much else I suppose.” 

““‘Yes—so much that you can never know, because no one, 
even when they are bewitched as we are, can ever tell it. And we 
women, we wonder about men. How brutal they can be with their 
drinking and faithlessness—how they love cruelty and roughness. 
We have an idea of it—but we don’t really know anything about it. 
We are always strangers—utter strangers, even while we kiss each 
other as we do now. 

“Now go and buy something of the cheapjack and meet me 
here again. ” 

I went to the booth where the cheapjack was still singing the 
song. The crowd was less, but the store of goods was as great as 
ever. I gave him all the money I had and was given the following 
articles : 

A set of bronzes—horses and black slaves. 

A nickel-plated biscuit box. 
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A patent potato peeler. 

A marble vase, and 

An alarm clock. 

(They stand in my house now—the clock never ran—the 
potato peeler would not peel potatoes). 

I went back to the rifle range—everything was packed up and 
a poor horse was in the caravan where the woman was sitting nursing 
a baby. The apparatus of the range was packed upon a flat lorry 
and Mr. Lewis, the Vicar, was handing back the rifles, surrounded 
by his troops. 

“A great victory, a great and decisive victory. We thought 
of crucifying Jenkinson, but finally—confound it—why bother ? 
It came to me that really we don’t know why people hold to his 
special form of heresy. I thought I knew, but,” he shrugged his 
shoulders—“ now I give it up. He confessed he knew absolutely 
nothing of my views. So why bother ? We are all mysteries to one 
another.” 

He left me, singing. 

The little pink pigs from the roundabouts rushed squeaking 
across the Square and found a sty in a great caravan. | 

A traction engine rocked out from the archway of an inn, and 
the engine groaned the song that everyone was singing. 

We went together in the caravan to the top of the hill where 
we looked over the town of Bradchester. The lights blinked out 
one by one ; there is no sadder sight than this in all the world. 

The fair went by ; trampling horses, creaking wheels, and 
panting traction engines, went by hurriedly, as if pursued. 

The woman laid down her baby in the caravan and we embraced 
each other for the last time. 

‘Do you feel lonely ?” she asked me. 

‘““No—not now—happier. There is more comfort in kisses 
when there is no striving after knowledge of one another. Everything 
is simpler—there is no effort—we huddle together like animals 
and never strive to know.” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘ now kiss me again. Jack is coming.” 

“Your husband ?” I asked. 

‘“* Yes,” she said, “in a way.” 

The fair passed by and the caravan of the rifle range was caught 
up in the stream. All the carts and vehicles went over the hill, and 
I never saw any of them again. 

I reached home with my clocks and vases and potato peelers ; 
but now they were quite heavy like real things. 

* * * * * * % 


Surrounding towns say Bradchester is mad. But then they 
don’t know the song the cheapjack sang, and we in Bradchester do. 
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Mr. Henry Somerville-Smith, our local notability and Member 
of Parliament, who is always being taunted by his opponents on his 
spirit of detachment, was one day showing a friend his famous 
collection of ‘‘rare and costly bric-a-bac,” which includes some 
very fine snuff boxes and miniatures and French furniture—the kind 
of thing I have seen in the Wallace Collection during my holidays 
in London. 

Finally he opened a cabinet and displayed a set of bronzes 
even uglier than my own. 

“These,”’ he said, “‘ I picked up in Bradchester itself, strangely 
enough, and from a cheapjack’s stall. I regard them as the very 
crown of my collection.” 

And saying this he hummed a tune to himself and looked very 
happy. 

i His friend, a critic of these things, looked at Mr. Somerville- 
Smith in amazement. Our local member did not reply, but 
cherishing them with his hand for a moment, closed and locked the 
door of the cabinet. Mr. Somerville-Smith knew that his friend 
thought many things about him. He knew that his friend was wrong 
in all of them, but he himself knew that he did not know exactly 
what they were. 

All the houses in Bradchester whose inhabitants are happy, 
have queer ornaments on their mantelpieces and patent potato 
peelers under glass shades. They all hum, or sing, or whistle a 
certain tune, which folklorists, who have heard it, say must be very 
ancient, though they don’t understand what exactly it means. 


The River. 


By CAHIR HEALY. 


A BROWN stream flowing past, a bridge with a gap in the coping, 
a “town” of two hundred souls. 

Half the houses are thatched and the remainder slated. 
Down the white-washed walls of two of the former you may count 
six soot trickles and, if your eyes are trained that way, green grass 
in patches amid the thatch. Half doors, a woman bent in two leaning 
out at one, a child running hoops, a mongrel following. 

The main and only street. A fat man comes to the door of 
a pub and genially salutes you with: “It’s drawky weather we're 
having.” 

The river in flood, flowing at the rear of the houses, murmurs 
a drowsy air of rest. 

There are two men drinking porter at a counter. One is a 
village tradesman, the other a customer from the hills. “* You'll 
be sure to have the suit for Sunday, Ned. You know this is the 
third time you fetched me in on a fool’s errand.” ‘The tailor has a 
week’s beard, his bench shoes are holey and untied, his trousers 
held up by a leather belt, which he now eases as the flood rises. 

Above the talk the gurgling of the river comes clear, rolling 
over the stones, rolling away to the sea. 

A lady comes into the shop wearing a plaid blouse which 
opens a discreet distance. She carries a paper. “‘ They have captured 
them boys that robbed the bank. The Guards are gettin’ sharper. 
That’s the work for them, and not to be annoyin’ traders over Sunday 
sellin’! . . . The Free State should compensate the people for all 
the cattle dyin’ of fluke.” 

“It’s true for you, madam,” says the beardy one. ‘“‘ Two 
more pints, if you please . . . Jimmy, I’m short iv change; you'll 
oblige me with the loan iv another half-crown.” 

“You'll be certain to have them ready, Ned? I haven’t a 
stitch.” The half-crown jingles among the silver in a bowl. 

The river races past—gallons and gallons of it. 

There was an electric plant here once, the power of which 
came from that river. A young priest got it up. When he went 
the light went. First, there was a dispute over the man who should 
look after the plant, then over his wages, until, finally, some of the 
shopkeepers refused to take the current. There was a breakdown, 
an interval in darkness, and—then no more. 

‘“‘ The oil is cheaper,” said one, and: “‘ You have it when you 
want it,” said another, and—that’s how it ended. M got the 
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water-wheel for his corn mill, and everybody else got bills. Now 
the Government is going to supply electric light wholesale all over 
the country. The people would prefer other things, but no matter; 
the cost of living is mounting up, anyhow. 

There was talk of a bacon factory—a great deal of talk, in fact— 
meetings, committees, and so forth. It did not get beyond paper 
—the local Recorder. The people around still sell their pork, and 
bring home sides of fat and rank American bacon at a stiff price. 
A stranger who knew, wrote: ‘‘ An abundance of water makes 
the situation ideal.”’ The schoolmaster, who keeps a scrap-book, 
often turns admiringly to the language of the article. 

The brown flood tosses over its rocky bed and sings a sleepy 
song. 

e Cows come to drink and wade. The open drains convey soap 
suds ; women, without dressing-up, peer through the back gate 
on the river bank, and dip ina bucket. Well, thank God, it’s good to 
have a plentiness of water. We must pay for all else, only the air 
and the water, and in the bigger places even these are not free. 

There is a hall. The parish built it, the Hibs first occupied it ; 
then, when they changed their mind, the Shinners, and later, I think, 
other lads at odd times. The peelers raided it ; in due course the 
Specials closed it. I hear it’s going to be opened again by the Free 
Staters. 

The fat man with the pubs tell you confidentially under his breath : 
‘“*T always said and I’ll always maintain that it was a great mistake 
that time the counthry to drop the constitutional agitation . .. See 
what it has brought us to!” A graceful sweep of the hand ; there 
is a burned house on the opposite side. 

The river flows on, singing its drowsy song. 


Book Reviews. 


VOICES OF THE STONES. By “.’”? Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

The title, ‘‘ Voices of the Stones,’ might mean that ‘‘ E’s”” poetic impulse 
had dwelt for a time in a barren place. But the surmise would be wrong. He has 
the most wonderful things to say about stones in the beautiful introductory lines. 
Indeed, they are so amazing as to be almost disconcerting. There is the awkward 
feeling to the reader that he has not exactly regarded the stones of the ground 
in quite this light before. But the sweep of “‘ /E’s ” verse is irresistible, and its 
dignity, poise and rhythmic certainty, admirable. 


I made these verses in a rocky land, 

And I have named them Voices of the Stones, 
Although they do not keep that innocence 

Was shed on me when quiet made me kin 

To the cold immobile herd. All things have changed 
From primal nature save these stones: all things 
Since Eden, bird and bcast and fin, have strayed 
Far from that shining garden of His thought : 
We also. Only the humble stones have kept 
Their morning starriness of purity 

Immutable. Being unfallen, they breathe 

Only unfallen life ; and with my cheek 

Pressed to their roughness, I had part regained 
My morning starriness, and made these songs 
Half from the hidden world and half from this. 


“‘ Morning starriness!’’ ‘‘ Unfallen life!’? How does this revelation come 
to be in the stones? It may, perhaps, be that there is more of assertion than 
revelation. The introductory lines bear the valid impress of the authentic touch. 
But in other places there are references to the stones not so illuminating. As for 
instance, ‘‘ Abundance ’’:— 


Like grey mastodon 
Upon the mountain side, 
Rocks lay as if to guard 
Its austere pride. 


All stone unto the eye: 
Yet is the heart at rest 

As babe happed in cradle 
Or on the breast. 


All that earth is, 
Mountain or solitude, 
Was born out of pity, 
And is milk for her brood. 


And in “ A Mountain Wind’ —a lyric with a wonderful third verse—we 
find him ending:— 


“YT have no plumes for air : 
Earth hugs to it my bones. 

Leave me, O sky-born power, 
Brother to grass and stones.” 


In these poems it is evident that the vision of the stones that flamed in the 
introductory lines is lulled. But, none the less, it is certain that “ /E bas snatched 
from them a momentary gleam of immortal wonder. 
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There is another aspect from which it may be viewed. I recall a well-known 
passage of Scripture which infers that the stones are the last of created things to 
rally to the proclamation of divinity. Perhaps “ 42 ’’ has been surprised to find 
that when other and more familiar veices are dumb, humbler allies, unsuspected, 
heretofore, have assured him that the testimony of the visible universe to enduring 
things is still audible to him even in his less receptive moods? It is as though it 
were a new approach for him to the ever-living through modes which he has not 
hitherto considered as containing even the possibilities of a way. Or as if he had 
captured an added vision, bringing in outlying regions of so-called inanimate 
nature not previously definitely recognised by him as capable of reflecting all- 
encompassing divinity. 

In any case, it is certain that “‘ E”’ still belongs to that small band of chosen 
spirits who have not bowed to material power. There are indications in this 
book of a triviality, of a lessening sympathy with human weakness, of a despair 
that is not real, of a wavering in essentials, not to be found in his previous work. 
This last blemish is the most serious of all. Personally I could wish ‘ E”’ 
had not written ‘“ Resurrection’’ with the suggestion of the persistence of 
Earthly Wounds in the Everliving ; or “ Ancient,” 

‘“* Out of a timeless world 

Shadows fall upon time,” 
for the spirit light casts no shadows and has nothing to do with mortal concep- 
tions such as time. But the weaknesses are out-balanced by the strength. As 
for me, I will think of this book in the glorious light of the third verse of “A 
Mountain Wind ” :— 


** Trail of celestial things : 
White centaurs, winged in flight, 
Through the fired heart sweep on, 
A hurricane of light.” 


THE CELEBRITY ZOO. (First Visit). Some Desultory Rhymes and 
Caricatures. By ‘‘ Mac.” Browne and Nolan. Edition de Luxe. Auto- 
graphed and hand-coloured. {1 1s. od. 


On Friday night I was bored to the world. I visited several friends, most 
of them celebrated for their good spirits and lively company. None the less, 
I was bored. I awoke on the following morning, a little tired and with something 
of a headache. I cursed the fact that I had to review a book. That was work 
for which I was not fit. 

I opened it, gazed gloomily at the first page. It was blank; so I turned to 
the end, and saw the Farrelldiggis Bird. There in the last page truthfully and 
perfectly portrayed was that splendid specimen of our Celebrity Zoo. I laughed, 
and my headache was gone. 

I turned over the pages, to find a new laugh in each. The President Bird, 
the Camel, and the Bear were all funny and true to the mannerisms of all three— 
Messrs. Cosgrave, Yeats, and Russell, the latter of whom is better known as 
““ 7E.”” The idiosyncrasies and features of each, as well, indeed, as of all the 
others, were easily discernible. 

The cartoonist has a facile pen and a nimble brush. The pen is better at 
drawing than writing verse. “‘ Mac’s” cartoons are well known in America, 
where she has a large circle of admirers. 

Why take “‘ exaspirin”” (for a headache?) Get this book, and have a per- 


manent cause for fun and laughter. We will look forward to our second visit 
to the Zoo. R. M. H. 
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